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McCormick Fertility-Level Planter 
helps INCREASE Corn Yields 


The McCormick clutchless check-row or hill-drop planter 
makes it possible to match corn plant population with avail- 
able plant food. This promotes maximum yields in relation 
to soil fertility. 


Planting too few or too many kernels in a hill reduces corn 
yields. The first extreme fails to utilize available plant food. 
The second may result in nubbins or barren stalks. 


The number of kernels dropped in each hill is regulated 
by changing the rotating speed of continuous-running seed 
plates. This enables the planter to plant 1 and 2-kernel hills, 
or 2’s and 3’s, 3’s and 4’s, or 4’s and 5’s in practically any com- 
bination to match the fertility level of each field. 


The McCormick clutchless check-row or hill-drop planter 
provides a completely new solution to a vexing farm problem. 
It is a typical result of progressive IH engineering that is help- 
ing to make farming a more profitable business, and a better 
way of life. A copy of the booklet—McCormick Forward- 
Mounted Corn Planters— which explains fertility-level plant- 
ing in detail—is yours for the asking. 


*POPULATION KERNELS PER HILL AVERAGE 
IN KERNELS IN RATIO OF KERNELS 
PER ACRE EVERY 100 HILLS PER HILL 





7330 13-ones and 87-twos 1.87 
7840 100-twos 


86-twos and 14-threes 


50-twos and 50-threes 
19-twos and 81-threes 


15-twos and 85-threes 





100-threes 





79-threes and 21-fours 





25-threes and 75-fours 


100-fours 





72-fours and 28-fives 


*40 x 40-inch row spacing. 


“SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . 
Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers — General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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s THIS is being written, neither candidate of the two 
A major political parties has released a forthright 
statement regarding his attitude toward vocational edu- 
cation. We are hopeful that such statements will be 
forthcoming before the close of the campaign. 

The platform of a party usually means what it is in- 
terpreted to mean by the chosen head of the party. 
For this reason we hope each candidate will see fit to 
state his position on vocational education. 


The American Vocational Association has never been 
-and we hope never will be—a partisan organization. 
Nevertheless, its members would like to know—and feel 
they have a right to know—what candidates for political 
ofice think about vocational education. News has 
reached the AVA office that friends of vocational edu- 
cation are making efforts to get each of the head can- 
didates of the two major parties to release a statement 
pledging support to the further development of voca- 
tional and practical arts education in the nation. We 
hope that such statements will be made public soon. 

On September 17 there appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star a very significant statement from Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer. Secretary Sawyer pointed out, ac- 
cording to the newspaper article, that a cut in defense 
buying will pose a problem for industry. According to 
the newspaper story, he said: 

“As defense expenditures level off the problem will 
be one of distribution rather than production. . . . Our 
production has reached such fantastic heights that the 
real problem will be in selling the things we make.” 

From the standpoint of vocational education this is, 
indeed, a very significant statement, especially as it re- 
lates to distributive education. If we are to meet these 
new problems in our national economy it is most im- 
portant and desirable that we step up our training pro- 
gram in the field of distributive education. Leaders in 
the field of distribution say that in recent years there 
has been a lag in the retail field in developing people 
in the art of selling. More and more retail establish- 
ments are resorting to self-service. We may be approach- 
ing a ‘‘sellers market.” If so, we will need people who 
know their products and understand steps in selling 
and merchandising products. Lack of ability to sell the 
goods that are produced may in the not too distant 
future become the bottleneck in maintaining a healthy 
economy. 

In light of these facts, it seems ironic, indeed, that 
Congress has for each of the past two years cut appro- 
priations for distributive education. 

On September 4 a group of top policy-making repre- 
sentatives of several of the large organizations concerned 
with distribution met in Washington for the sole pur- 
pose of discussing distributive education. This group 
unanimously agreed to exert every possible effort to 
obtain a fair and reasonable federal appropriation for 
distributive education. They also indicated that they 
would urge members of their respective organizations 
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to give full support to the program at state and local 
levels. 

Throughout America there is a great shortage of well- 
trained, competent people for office work. In recent 
months some of the national magazines have pointed 
out the great need for additional people in this occu- 
pational field. There is much evidence that too few 
people are being trained for office work. The efficient 
operation of business concerns and governmental agen- 
cies in all parts of the nation is hampered by the lack 
of a sufficient number of well-trained and competent 
office workers. 

There is a shortage of workers throughout the nation 
in various skilled trades. In fact, our defense produc- 
tion is being retarded because of lack of sufficient skilled 
workers in certain trades. From the best information 
available, it appears that we have enrolled in trade and 
industrial education only about 50 per cent of the num- 
ber who should be served by this type of training. 

In agriculture we are providing vocational training 
for only about 40 per cent of the number of high school 
youth we need to train in order to meet replacement 
requirements. There are approximately 5,000 schools 
serving rural youth that do not have programs of vo- 
cational agriculture. 

There are a total of 7,000 high schools that provide 
no homemaking education of any sort. This program 
should be available in every secondary school, and every 
girl should have thorough training in home economics. 
And every boy should have at least enough training in 
this field to help him to understand his important part 
in making a home. 

If the schools of the nation are to meet the vocational 
needs of our people, ways and means of greatly expand- 
ing the program must be found. School officials must 
not only claim responsibility for developing vocational 
programs but must discharge that responsibility. Fail- 
ure to develop adequate programs to meet vocational 
training needs has doubtless influenced the number of 
bills introduced in national Congress in recent years 
that have proposed to establish various segments of vo- 
cational education outside the jurisdictional control of 
legally constituted school authorities at federal, state 
and local levels. 

Vocational education must be kept as an integral part 
of our total school program. That’s where it belongs, 
and that’s where it can be done cheapest and best. In 
order to keep it where it belongs, an adequate program 
must be developed. No agency of government can long 
claim the responsibility for a needed vital service with- 
out taking vigorous steps to discharge that respon- 


sibility. 


Washington, D. C. Executive Secretary 
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American 
Vocational 
Association, Inc. 


The American Vocational Association ad- 
vances American education by develop- 
ing economic competence of youths and 
adults. The Association promotes the 
professional interests of persons engaged 
in vocational and industrial arts educa- 
tion. It encourages full time and part 
time programs in these fields; agricul- 
ture, business, distributive, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, industrial educ- 
cation, rehabilitation, and guidance. 


OFFICERS 


President—Harry C. Schmid 
State Department of Education 
St. Paul Minnesota 


Executive Secretary—M. D. Mobley 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Inscribed To Indiana’s Silent Victors, 
the famous Soldiers and Sailors Monu- 
ment in Indianapolis is a landmark in 
the state the JOURNAL salutes this 
month. War and peace are repre- 
sented on either side of the monument 
in groups said to be the largest ever 
cut out of stone. 
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“Readin’, Ritin’, and Rithmetic 
won't handle today’s problems,” 
says GLENN SAMPLE, Editor of 
The Hoosier Farmer, in tribute to 
the vocational program in the 
sturdy state of Indiana. . . . 


Vocational Training Shows the Way 


More than 40 years ago, the far-sighted leaders of the Hoosier state 
began questioning whether or not the “3 R’s” type of public education 
was properly preparing young folks for their life’s work. The General 
Assembly, Indiana’s Legislature, in 1911 created a commission to investi- 
gate the needs of education in the various industries and to determine, 
among other things, “what new form of educational effort may be advisable 
to meet these needs.” It was obvious to the law-makers that more was 
needed in the way of special training for the young folks. 

Growing out of this study was the state vocational law, which added 
vocational education to the curriculum. What has happened since then 
is well known throughout the Hoosier state. 

Contrary to what many persons thought 40 years ago, vocational training 
in agriculture and home economics have been the most popular. Today 
in Indiana a young man about to start farming has a big handicap if he 
has not had vocational agriculture training in school. No longer does a 
young farmer need to waste those precious early years in farming, learning 
by expensive trial and error the fundamentals of farming. He can get this 
valuable information in his school training and then be prepared to meet 
his farm problems with successful solutions. 

Of course, Hoosier hospitality and friendliness are known throughout 
the nation. Indiana people often tackle their problems a little differently 
than other areas. This is particularly true in the field of vocational agri- 
cultural education. In Indiana, the state supervisor of the vocational agri- 
culture program is also the state 4-H Club leader. Thus, two great edu- 
cational activities, which largely supplement each other, are fully coordi- 
nated, and a maximum of training is provided for the interested young folks. 
Many of today’s highly successful farmers in Indiana are the products of 
this coordinated training effort. 

In addition to the 390 vocational agriculture departments in Indiana 
high schools, there are 546 departments for vocational home economics and 
54 departments having trade and industrial or diversified occupations pro- 
grams. This is a mighty force to help the average person become an above- 
the-average productive individual. 

The slightly more than $3,000,000.00 (local, state and federal funds) 
budgeted for these vocational training programs is not considered an ex- 
pense in Indiana. We call it an investment. It is an investment that pays 
off year after year in more productive citizens. It is an investment in a 
program that tackles occupational problems head-on and is in gear with 
the times. 

We do not say that the 3 R’s educational program should be classified 
under the old saying that “A little learning is a dangerous thing.” Rather, 
in Indiana, we think the 3 R’s fortified with vocational training opens the 
gate for young people to great opportunities throughout their lives. 

Fundamental instruction in the basic subjects should never be discounted. 
They develop the mental processes which are very necessary to straight 
thinking, so that as adults, these young people will not let themselves be 
led into false philosophies. 

Vocational training in addition to this fundamental training is the only 
sure road to the development of productive citizens, able to think for 
themselves. The three R’s make a man intelligent and able to understand 
the whole problem. Vocational training makes him a useful citizen, con- 
tributing to the physical progress of the nation. 
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The Journal Salutes 


INDIANA 


... where rugged individualists are building 


a top flight program of vocational education 


thru community cooperation & participation 


cg history in vocational education and consist- 
ent growth through the years combine to offer a 
sound program of vocational development for young 
and adult Hoosiers. 


Supported by leading citizens, labor leaders and 
businessmen, Indiana’s first legislation for public vo- 
cational programs was passed by the General Assembly 
in 1913. 


This early interest established special aid and appro- 
priations for schools offering vocational programs. 


It provided for “‘the organization of state-aided vo- 
cational departments and schools designed to prepare 
for all trades, crafts and wage earning pursuits in the 
field of industry; for all occupations connected with the 
tillage of the soil, the care of domestic animals, forestry 
and other wage earning and productive work on the 


farm: and all occupations connected with the house- 
hold.” 


Today Indiana offers its citizens 390 departments of 
Vocational agriculture; 546 in home economics; 54 in 
trade and industrial education; and 15 in distributive 
education. Total cost of instruction for 1951-52 
reached $3,343,575.82. 





_The Mechanic Arts Vocational School in Evans- 
ville, Indiana—a well equipped, modern struc- 
lure, is shown above. Here a complete program 
of all day, apprenticeship and adult evening pro- 
grams serves the interests of the community. 
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Vocational educators in Indiana consider their pro- 
gram a basic and fundamental plan of the total educa- 
tional effort in their state. They point with pride to 
their record of service in times of war as well as peace. 


Vocational Agriculture 


Moving forward with an expanded program in all 
phases of the field, vocational agriculture in Indiana 
has shown a 13 per cent increase in FFA chapters 
during the past year. Seventeen school corporations 
have entered applications for new departments in the 
53 school year. 


Upgrading of teachers and programs is supervised 
by a staff of 6 teacher trainers at Purdue University in 
addition to the state staff. Last year a special workshop 
for out-of-state teachers was offered. 


An increase of 31 per cent in farm shops approved 
for reimbursement was found this year, which also 
brought a 17 per cent increase in the adult program. 


Here the vo-ag program is built around the farm 
boys in high schools. Supervised farming programs for 
these students are fundamental. The selection of a 
Star Hoosier Farmer each year is based on the farming 
program accomplished as well as leadership and coop- 
erative activities. 


The 1952 Star Farmer—Robert Shute—serves well as 
an example of what a young Hoosier can do. At pres- 
ent, Bob’s productive projects include 5 milking short- 
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Local businessmen help make distributive education practical 
and worthwhile in Indiana through demonstrations and lectures. 


horn cows, 70 head of hogs, 75 acres of corn, 19 acres 
of oats, 21 acres of soybeans, and 13 acres of clover. 
He has a definite ownership in 20 percent of the dairy 
animals and 5 per cent of the other projects. His net 
worth, after 3 years in vo-ag, totals $2,568. He has ac- 
complished improvement projects in building, clearing, 
roofing, fencing, and repairing. 


In leadership, Bob has many laurels which run from 
FFA offices to chairman of school assembly programs. 
He is active in school dramatics, as well as church and 
community life. 


The institutional-on-farm training program in In- 
diana reached a total of 423 programs in 100 per cent 
of the state’s counties in 1950. Only fully licensed vo- 





ag teachers or graduates of a land grant college of 
agriculture are certified for teaching in this area. 

Pre-service training of veterans’ instructors consists 
of a state-wide orientation meeting for beginning jp. 
structors each year and one special methods worksho 
conducted as a graduate course by the Resident and 
Itinerant Teacher Training Staff in Agricultural Edy. 
cation. 

In-service training is continuously provided by the 
Purdue University Teacher Training Staff in coopera. 
tion with the State Department of Education staff and 
the Purdue School of Agriculture. 


Distributive Education 


Because Hoosiers are rugged individualists, the dis. 
tributive education program in Indiana has several 
unique characteristics. 

Two premises serve as a base: (1) the local commu. 
nity shall determine how its needs can best be met; 
and, (2) the state teacher-training-field-instruction staff 
shall be a service-giving vehicle. 

The proportion of local funds invested in DE is 
among the highest and the proportion of vocational 
state funds among the lowest in the nation. No federal 
monies are received for this program. Some high schools 
qualify for reimbursement but do not accept it. En- 
rollment fees (if any) for adult classes are collected 
and retained by the local community. Work is some. 
times set up under the direction of the local vocational 
director, sometimes under the business education de- 
partments, and sometimes autonomously. 

Prior to 1945 emphasis was on the adult level but, 
since that year, the development of high school pro- 
grams has also been a major objective. During the past 
year 21 schools in 16 communities qualified for reim- 
bursement and several other cooperative programs 
which did not fully meet these requirements were in 
operation. 

Each of the 5 members of the state teacher-training- 
field-instruction staff (employees of the Vocational Ed. 
ucation Division, School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity) works throughout the entire state. Interchange 
of information eliminates overlapping. One member is 
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Indiana’‘s 
Institutional-on-Farm 
Program 


Thousands of World War Il veterans in 
Indiana are living happy, productive lives 
on farms throughout the state as the re 
sult of training benefits from the institu- 
tional-on-farm program. This offering met 
with enthusiastic interest on the part of 
young Hoosiers who were eager to learn 
efficient routes to success in farming. Cur 
rently 290 such programs are in operation. 
Shown here are 2 veterans who are learn 
ing how to repair equipment in the farm 
shop of their local vocational school. 
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an advertising specialist, one works primarily with high 
schools, and the other 3 handle a diversity of adult 
courses. 


A considerable amount of field instruction is con- 
ducted statewide by the DE staff through area meetings 
romoted by state trade associations. Sales training is 
offered annually, sales clinics are popular, and the ad- 
yertising service includes individual counseling. 


With cooperation as a keynote, distributive education 
js advancing in importance in Indiana’s vocational 
picture. 


Homemaking Education 


Approximately 24,000 pupils are enrolled annually 
in Indiana’s homemaking department. In addition, 25 
schools offer organized instruction to 4,000 adults. 


As an auxiliary service, the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics has cooperated in the promotion and develop- 
ment of the Indianapolis School of Practical Nursing. 
A homemaking teacher is employed full time in teach- 
ing home management, food and nutrition, child care 
and training, human relationships, meeting the needs 
of the aged, and diversional activities for the sick. 


Indiana’s Future Homemakers of America total 4,870 
in 136 chapters. 


The State Supervisor of Home Economics and 5 as- 
sistants offer supervision and guidance to home ec de- 
partments throughout Indiana. In-service teacher train- 
ing is provided through classroom visits, teaching ma- 
terials, study groups, district meetings, summer work- 
shops, and conferences. 


Four state institutions are approved for training 
teachers of vocational home economics. These schools 
maintain numerous off-campus student teaching cen- 
ters supervised by teachers with masters degrees and 5 
years of teaching experience. 


In order to correlate and modify pre-service and in- 
service teaching training programs and better meet 
teacher needs, the state supervisory staff and the home 
economics education staff in the four state institutions 
meet annually for evaluation and planning. 


Indiana is proud of the fact that her first State Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics Education, Miss Adelaide 
Steele Baylor (1915-17), was also the first U. S. Chief 
of Home Economics Education. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


With 8,075 training stations in 62 cities, Indiana’s 
trade and industrial officials feel that, on a 24-hour day 
basis, 24,000 trainees could be efficiently handled. Co- 
operation from local communities is evident in the suc- 
cessful training of 250,000 men and women in 66 cities 
during World War II. 


Funds are currently inadequate to meet demands 
since enrollments have doubled during the last 3 years. 
Encouraging notes are a new 314 million dollar voca- 
tional technical building in Hammond; Evansville’s 
new mechanic arts high school; Muncie’s conversion of 
a production plant into a vocational-industrial center; 
and the promise of a large oil company in Whiting to 
invest $100,000 in tools for apprentices. 


Five field men from Purdue University and one from 
Indiana State Teachers College spend much of their 


time in itinerant and supervisory teacher training 
activities. 
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Homemaking education in Indi is not confined to high school 
students. Classes in child care for young mothers are stressed. 





An apprentice is visited by members of the local advisory group. 
Cooperation from Indiana industrialists marks training programs. 


In Hoosi sc Is, boys and girls together benefit from 
practical, interesting instruction in household management. 
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More than 10,800 adults attended evening school 
classes last year to keep up with new aspects of their 
trades. 


Diversified Occupations 


Peculiarly adapted to smaller communities is the di- 
versified occupations program where the school shop 
and classroom is extended into the industrial life of 
the area, and many employers become part-time teach- 
ers. Twenty-five such programs have been developed 
since the first was launched in 1942. 


All physical and human resources in the community 
are utilized in this plan of training for trades or occu- 
pations. Related instruction is employed and advisory 
committees are maintained. 


Follow-up studies indicate a high percentage of stu- 
dents remaining in the area for which they were trained. 


Cooperative Training 


With the unconditional support of industrial leaders 
and school administrators, cooperative training in In- 
diana has had a healthy growth. 


A result of accelerated training for war production, 
cooperative programs offer secondary school youth work 
experience that is credited toward graduation points. 
Advisory and craft committees are actively employed. 


Many and varied programs on a cooperative basis 
operate in Indiana today. School benefits in the use of 
industrial equipment, facilities, and teaching personne 
are shown in increased opportunities for ambitious 
students. 


Apprentice Training 

Indiana’s program of apprentice training is an impor. 
tant phase of the state’s integrated vocational oflering,, 

At the conclusion of World War II, a committee 9} 
teacher trainers and local directors cooperated with the 
Trade and Industrial Division of the State Department 
of Education to prepare a series of manuals in 18 dif. 
ferent crafts as teacher-aids. These have met wide ac. 
ceptance throughout the United States. 

Much attention is offered to instruction in related 
subjects. As a result of teacher training programs, a 
number of labor organizations have contributed the 
time and counsel of their experts in the preparation 
of individual instruction sheets. 

An attempt is made in most cities to keep the appren. 
tice in his natural environment. Consequently, many 
programs are carried on in the plants where materials 
of instruction are available particularly for technical 
information. In the building trades special rooms are 
provided in schools where adequate facilities may be 
arranged. 





INDIANA'S DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 


Diversified occupations courses are a practical and realistic way for 
smaller communities to provide vocational training. Students spend a 
halfday in the classrooms, studying related subjects to their chosen 
occupation, the rest of the day learning such practical jobs as are 
pictured here: cutting glass in a hardware store, fitting shoes, balancing 
account books, or operating a large switchboard. DO 
programs depend on the intelligent and understanding co- 
operation of the employer who gives on-the-job training. 
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Outstanding Vocational School Graduate 


An outstanding graduate of the apprenticeship program in 
Anderson, Indiana, is Dennis Weatherford, General Foreman, 
Process Department, Delco-Remy Division of General Motors. 

Mr. Weatherford graduated in the trade preparatory course 
from Anderson High School and entered the training program 


an impor. at Delco-Remy as a toolmaker apprentice in 1937. After a 4- 


| ollerings, year round of experience on machines and special assignments 
nMittee of and completion of the 4-year program of related instruction in 
d with the the Apprentice School, he became a full-fledged journeyman 
epartment toolmaker. He was assigned to special machine building in the 
in 18 dif department he now heads. 
t wide ac During the war production period, Mr. Weatherford was 
; loaned to the Allison Division of General Motors for experi- 
in related mental work on boosters for aircraft engines. Upon his return 
‘ograms, a to Delco-Remy he became Production Foreman; Machining Fore- 
buted the man of the Process Department, and General Foreman, in that 
reparation order. Currently he has 3 day-shift and 2 night-shift foremen 
to assist him in planning work for 112 special skilled craftsmen. 
he appren- Anderson’s school and industrial officials are justly proud of 
itly, many Dennis Weatherford as an exemplary product of vocational 
materials education. 
technical 
rooms are 
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Major industries are seeking state department aid in 
formulating programs of training. These groups work 
through local directors and coordinators. 

In 1950, a conference at Purdue University reviewed 
apprentice training. Approximately 125 persons con- 
tributed information and studies of various programs. 
Careful formulation and pre-publication of material 
presented resulted in the assemblage of a report-hand- 
book which is available upon request. 

Currently, Purdue University is answering a request 
from the U. S. Office of Education for a study of an 
Indianan railway system’s apprentice training program. 
In addition, tests are available in a number of crafts 
fom Purdue’s Department of Industrial Psychology 
(affiliate of the Trade and Industrial Teacher Training 
Division.) Other research is underway through trade 
analysis techniques. 

Indiana’s school custodian programs consists of a 
state wide 2-day conference held at Purdue each sum- 
mer, with related regional, county, and city conferences 
during the rest of the year. 

In addition to these offerings, a workshop was held 
for superintendents of buildings and grounds this 
year. Another new feature is a conference for school 
business managers. Surveys were made in 6 commu- 
nities to evaluate school building conditions and prac- 
tices. Assistance was also given to almost 100 school 
administrators on special school building problems. 


Conferences are held to assist in planning new 
schools and renovating the old. In some cases, assist- 
ance was given to secure priorities for critical materials. 

Custodial training in Indiana is steadily progressing 
with the help of administrators, business managers, 
superintendents of buildings, and state officials. 


Success Story 

New Albany is a city of approximately 30,000 in 
southern Indiana. It is part of a large metropolitan 
area, highly industrialized. Agriculture, too, is impor- 
tant here from the standpoint of dairying, truck garden- 
ing and small fruits. 

As a result of this location, it seemed advisable to 
sponsor an extensive program in vocational education. 
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New Albany High School therefore offers instruction in 
agriculture, business education, distributive education, 
homemaking, and trades and industry. 


New Albany High does not claim 100 per cent effec- 
tiveness in its programs. But it has produced some out- 
standingly successful graduates. 


There is, for instance, Sam Robinson. A June, 1949 
graduate, Sam earned a major in vocational machine 
trades with a minor in drafting. He was an average 
to better math student. Because his father owned and 
operated a job-shop, he had handled a number of small 
jobs by the time he was a freshman. 


Sam outdistanced his classmates early and thus was 
able to concentrate on individual projects of a highly 
complex nature. He feels this phase of his training was 
most important. 


Now in his senior year at the Speed Scientific School 
of the University of Louisville, Sam’s achievements in 
mechanical engineering have been well above average. 


In addition, he has become a partner in his father’s 
business—now a production unit handling defense con- 
tracts. Together they have designed and manufactured 
several types of heating equipment and accessories. For 
some time Sam has been retained by a local manufac- 
turing industry as a consulting engineer. Finally, and 
probably most important, Sam has been self-supporting 
since his high school days and he has money in the bank. 


Both Sam and his father feel they owe much to the 
vocational department in New Albany. School officials 
are equally happy to have had a part in Sam’s successful 
start in life. 

* * * 


With a solid foundation of inspired teachers, in- 
creasing facilities, and a sound program, the Hoosier 
State looks ahead to continued advancement in all areas 
of vocational education. 


Through cooperation, initiative, and unselfish dedi- 
cation, the Indiana vocational teacher stands before 
his fellow citizens as a sincere public servant whose 
accomplishments are tantamount to the economic and 
social security of his community. 





HH art, religion, education, government, science, 
commerce, or manufacturing! AVA Convention 
delegates in Boston will be able to respond to the call 
of individual interests in sightseeing since outstanding 
examples of every phase of American life will be at their 
disposal. 


The Mapparium at the Christian Science Publishing 
House is a good place to start. There one may attain 
a unique viewpoint of the world and be oriented as to 
Boston’s location therein while viewing this most strik- 
ing “visual aid.’ A visit to the Mapparium is indeed a 
most remarkable experience. 


Boston claims honor of being the birthplace of Ameri- 
can liberty. It offers Lexington, Concord, the Old 
North Church, Paul Revere’s home, Old Ironsides, the 
burial place of two Presidents, Bunker Hill, Plymouth— 
all historical shrines within easy reach of the person who 
has leisure or he who must hurry. 


The Museum of Fine Arts, the Gardner Museum, the 
Boston Public Library, and Glass Flowers Exhibit at 
Peabody Museum are focal points of attention for art- 
ists and indeed for the general visiting delegates. Among 
the many churches of Boston are Trinity Episcopal 
Church, with its statue of Philip Brooks, the Christian 
Science Church, the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, and 
Temple Israel, all centers of religious history—rich in 
tradition and full of architectural genius. 


The New England Conservatory of Music, Harvard 
University, Perkins Institute for the Blind, and Franklin 
Technical Union are representatives both of tradition 
and of the high standing of educational institutions in 
New England and the Boston area. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology together with nearby research 
foundations and the Museum of Natural Science in the 
downtown district will provide the person whose in- 






Old tronsides, in Boston Harbor, typifies the charm and his- 
torical interest visitors will find in the 1952 Convention City. 


See Boston — See The World ... 





terests are in science with all that he could reasonably 
hope for. 





“Diesels and steel have replaced canvas and timber, 
but Boston still looks to the sea”—the fishing industry 
and the shipping docks and wharfs are of particular 
interest to visitors from inland areas. 







Manufacturing establishments of almost any type and 
size can be found somewhere in Boston or in neighbor. 
ing communities. Visitors to the Pequot Mills in Salem 
can combine a most interesting inspection of the mak. 
ing of this famous brand of sheets with a visit to a city 
where witches were at one time burned at the stake. 









Hotels in Boston furnish at regular intervals to their 
patrons Boston’s social guide magazine, Panorama. In. 
cluded in this magazine are a list of current happenings 
in and around Boston, guide maps, and special stress 
on those seasonal events of public interest. ‘The Mayor's 
greetings in Panorama are as follows: 









“To the more than 24,000 out-of-town visitors who read 
Panorama each week, we extend a warm welcome. 





“Our city is an old city. Its roots go deep into the soil 
of America. It was here that the call for independence was 
first heard; the torch of liberty first lighted; the blood of 
martyrs first shed in the cause of freedom. 








“A blend of the old and the new, we hope you will love 
our city, as we who live here love it. Our narrow, ancient 
streets; our historic shrines commemorating great deeds and 
great men; our schools of learning, our proximity to the 
ocean, to the mountains, to the beautiful New England 
countryside; our temples of worship; our marts of trade; 
our deep love of God, of home and of country, all combine 
to make Boston a delightful place to visit, an interesting, 
satisfying place in which to live. 














“Boston offers you its hospitality. 





“May your stay with us be enjoyable. May you come 
again to be cheered and heartened by the maternal affec- 
tion of this—The Mother City of America. 


JOHN B. HYNES, Mayor of Boston.” 



























To those of the convention visitors who enter our 
state from the western borders, we would suggest an 
arrangement of time schedules so that they might spend 
some time while en route in the cities of Pittsfield, 
Springfield, and Worcester with special interest in the 
vocational schools in those communities. 





Boston and New England do indeed have many places 
of historic and traditional interest. They also afford 
many odd items of interest such as ‘““The House Across 
the Street From Itself,” a “Shin Bone Alley,” a statue of 
a “Horse Without a Tongue,” “A Little Corner Where 
George Washington Lost Money at Cards,” and 
“Mother Goose’s Gravestone.” 





Every visitor to the Boston Convention will be fur- 
nished with listings of these places and other places to 
visit, to dine, to play and to study during the Conven- 
tion. The Convention Committee has arranged for spe- 
cial tours to the very many points of interest in the 
Boston area. 
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How one Massachusetts 
community has met 

the need for trained 
nursing attendants 


NO SHORTAGE 
IN SPRINGFIELD 


by Margaret Ells, 

Assistant Principal, 
Springfield Trade 

High School 


OR SOME time, one of the vital needs of Massachusetts, 
F and the nation as'a whole, has been for more 
trained workers to care for the sick. Why has the short- 
age arisen? Whose responsibility is it to meet the need? 


These questions were discussed by hospital personnel, 
physicians, and nursing groups in Springfield. Those in 
direct need of the services also studied the possibilities 
of establishing a training course for nursing attendants. 
Public-spirited citizens, educators, heads of hospitals, 
and physicians were united in their desire to set up a 
course which would alleviate the shortage of trained 
hospital workers. 

In the summer of 1949 State Director of Vocational 
Education M. Norcross Stratton, at the request of state 
and local committees, conferred with Springfield’s Su- 
perintendent of Schools Alden H. Blankenship. To- 
gether they prepared plans to offer a course for nursing 
attendants, and the Springfield School Committee voted 
to establish the course at the Springfield Trade High 
School. It was a compliment to vocational education 
and to the Springfield school system that its Trade High 
School was selected as the initial place in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to offer this course in a pub- 
licly-conducted school. 

It was not until March 1950 that the required equip- 



























Hospitals in Springfield, Massachusetts, now look to the voca tional school for their supply of trained nursing attendants. 





ment and other essentials were in order and approval 
received from the Massachusetts State Board of Approv- 
ing Authority for Schools for Nurses and Nursing At- 
tendants. The program was put into operation under 
the direction of Marian Johnston, a registered nurse 
who made detailed preparations for the course. 

_ The first course consisted of three months’ prelim- 
inary training at the Trade High School in pre-clinical 
training, followed by twelve months of supervised train- 
ing in cooperating hospitals. Here the student’s work 
was divided into medical and surgical nursing, care of 
the sick child and the aged, and maternity work. The 
first graduating class of 8 young women received their 
diplomas in June, 1950. 

A second group completed the course in June 1952, 
and another class has started this fall, with increased 
number of enrollees. The revised program provides 
that this new group will spend five months at Trade 
High School in pre-clinical training and ten months in 
afhliating hospitals. 

At the completion of her training, the Attendant is 
urged to take an examination given by the State Board 
of Registration in Nursing. Success in this examination 
qualifies her as a Licensed Nursing Attendant, with an 
excellent salary and numerous opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

The hospitals cooperate actively with the Trade High 
School in coordinating school and hospital training. 
An Advisory Committee consisting of physicians, nurses, 
hospital and lay representatives meets at regular inter- 
vals to discuss curriculum, individual students, and 
plans for improvement of the training program. 

Springfield citizens and educators, as well as the med- 
ical profession and representatives of hospitals, have 
taken a sincere interest in this course. Physicians who 
have observed this initial program believe that training 
Nursing Attendants in public vocational schools is one 
of the answers to meeting the nursing needs of our com- 
munities. The importance of the future growth of this 
work cannot be overestimated, for the need is great. 

Springfield has demonstrated the way for other com- 
munities in other parts of the natton to provide a sup- 
ply of well-trained persons to care for the sick, through 
approved courses for nursing attendants in the public 
vecational schools. 
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AND GLADLY TEACH.... 


R. eflections of two 


| economists 
on the why aud 
how in teaching 


By Evelyn Herrington, 
Syracuse University, and 
Laura C. Ellenwood, New 
York State Department of 

Education 


HE SCHOOL day has just ended in—it might be a 
T central school at Harmony Corners or a high school 
in Factory City. Delicious calm descends within the 
building. It is a relief after the scramble to finish last- 
minute jobs, collect hats, coats, books, and catch the 
bus. 


The home economics teacher sinks into the nearest 
chair to rest a minute. But her eyes, trained to appraise 
details quickly, cannot relax. 


Almost simultaneously she sees thread left on sewing 
machines, a wrinkled rug, the dining table cover hang- 
ing over the back of a chair, several towels at as many 
angles on the rack, a soggy dish cloth wadded up in 
one corner of the sink, food streaks on the oven door, 
a puddle of water under the steam iron that someone 
neglected to empty. 


Before she decides whether or not she will put things 
away, another teacher arrives to find out how to remove 
mimeograph ink from her favorite sweater. Minutes 
later, a community homemaker drops in for advice on 
holiday fruitcakes. After a pleasant session Mrs. Home- 
maker leaves with a new recipe. Teacher feels better 
too, but as she turns back into the room her glance 
runs smack into that soggy dish cloth! 


She looks at the clock. It’s 2 minutes before 5. She 
thinks more children may learn by seeing the results 
of carelessness if she permits the evidence to remain. 
She decides to ask the first morning class to take care 
of the untidy detail and to write a note to erring mem- 
bers of the afternoon class. 


Just then the principal calls to ask if arrangements 
can be made for a luncheon. With tentative menus 
in mind, she reaches for her hat and down comes a 
box of patterns someone put on the wrong shelf. Then 
she wishes loudly and emphatically that she had chosen 
to teach mathematics! At least 2 and 2 always make 
4! Boys and girls may have trouble with correct an- 
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swers but mistakes don’t land on a tired head at the 
end of a long day. 

Wearily she replaces the patterns and wonders about 
those “good old days” when school homemaking was 
“domestic science.” Techniques were learned with ex- 
actness and precision. Nothing short of perfection was 
acceptable. Children pinned and basted and sewed and 
ripped; then repeated the procses again and again until 
a perfect flat fel seam was achieved or pupil, teacher, 
and cloth were worn out. 

Cooking was taught in small quantities. Each little 
girl made 2 muffins, necessitating the use of a quarter 
of an egg. Those domestic science teachers had to be 
math teachers. And the little girl, too, when she at- 
tempted to make muffins at home for a family of 6 
found multiplying that quarter of an egg a real 
problem. 

The scope of early domestic science courses was cook- 
ing and sewing with some housekeeping hurriedly exe- 
cuted at the end of each class. How it simplified the 
situation to have an entire class doing the same thing 
at the same time! 


However, as she puts the last pattern back in the box, 
our weary teacher decides that she does not wish to 
adopt that kind of program. Monotonous and imprac- 
tical, it excludes many important aspects of home liv- 
ing. As she looks about the homemaking apartment 
she notes evidence. of many areas in addition to cook 
ing and sewing. 


Curtains, pillows, table covers, pictures, and file 
boxes serve as media for art instruction and home dec 
oration as well as household sewing. A partly recon- 
ditioned chair demonstrates furniture construction. The 
faint smell of furniture polish, the shining refectory 
table, and the gleaming bathroom floor represent 
worthy efforts in house care. 


A serving table holds a tray of dishes and silver 
which tomorrow’s waitress will use to set an attractive 
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table. Time is limited so plans call for service to begin 
gs soon as the meal is ready and guests arrive. Here 
are experiences in management. 


Freshly ironed sheets and pillow cases on the clothes 
bars indicate skill in laundering and imply their use 
in bedmaking and home nursing. Partly made toys 
bespeak child care and development. A set of notes 
on hooks vouch for inter-group cooperation and coordi- 
nated effort. 


Suddenly our homemaking teacher doesn’t mind the 
untidiness of the apartment which represents so many 
concrete learning situations. Even the soggy dish cloth 
will be a lesson to someone. 


Who would enjoy living in the show rooms of a 
furniture store? Some school apartments display ar- 
tistic arrangements, neat dish cupboards, immaculate 
stoves, beautifully ironed dish towels, and highly pol- 
ished floors. But, as visitors soon discover, the equip- 
ment is used only as a shining example. 


Household skills and techniques can be demonstrated 
but is showing all of teaching? Have you ever watched 
anyone learn to play golf? The “pro” demonstrates 
stance, how to hold a club, how to swing, and how to 
follow through, but the pupil can practice for years 
before achieving good form and low score. 


The same thing can happen to a little girl learning 
to make biscuits. She watches the teacher but when 
she tries to make them at home she is faced with the 
problem of regulating her own kitchen stove. The 
student hasn’t actually learned to make biscuits until 
she can produce them in any home kitchen. That takes 
practice! 


The school has an excellent home economics li- 
brary. Won't children learn more from reading the 
wisdom of experts than through their own fumbling 
practice? Unquestionably furniture and equipment 
will last longer and look better if not used for young 
learner’s experiments. A school that is a real educa- 
tional institution, however, will not house equipment 
too good for use by those it serves. 


Reading a tempting menu for a traditional Christmas 
dinner with no opportunity to taste it will not provide 
a vital experience for anyone! Information must be 
used before it becomes a part of learning. 


Teaching is more challenging and learning richer 
when all the techniques are used: discussion, panel 
discussion, recitation, special talks, special reports, com- 
mittee work, directed study, demonstration, laboratory 
work, and field trips.— (GoopyKoontz and Coon, Fam- 
ily Living and. Our Schools) 


Anyone who thinks that high school homemaking 
can be taught in pieces because pupils are young and 
will have plenty of time to complete the whole se- 
quence of units is not facing facts. 


How many girls who were in only one or two classes 
are now trying to make homes of their own? The high 
school course provided the only organized training 
they received for their life work. 


If teachers face the situation as it really is they will 
be convinced that nothing short of a meaningful ac- 
lvity program will suffice. 


One of the homemaker’s greatest problems is man- 


aging time. The family must be fed properly and 
regularly; the larder must be kept replenished; the 
house must be kept clean; clothing has to be laundered 
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and mended; the family must be well groomed; and 
there should be leisure for all. Teaching isolated 
units of work helps little to train the future home- 
makers for complete efficiency in this total picture. 


But there is a detail that nags persistently. How can 
she keep up to date on subject matter? —Two and two 
always make 4 and the square of the hypotenouse al- 
ways equals the sum of the squares of the other 2 sides 
of a triangle, but curtains made 2 years ago are prob- 
ably wrong for the new wall paper. Spinach, which 
last year was cooked only in water that might cling 
to the leaves in washing, now has to be cooked in a 
quantity of water to dissolve oxalic acid. And research 
may produce another method tomorrow. 


Perhaps if she concentrates on one area at a time she 
can appear expert in the subject she is teaching. But 
the homemaking teacher trains potential homemakers. 
Training is ineffectual if it presents housekeeping skills, 
cooking techniques, home nursing practices, and cloth- 
ing construction as separate units. 


A homemaking teacher’s chief concern is the develop- 
ment of qualities essential for future homemaking suc- 
cess. A brave person might add that subject matter is 
of secondary consideration since it is only an instru- 
ment for personality development. 


The authors have some suggestions for developing 
school homemaking experiences that parallel home sit- 
uations and influence efforts of the potential home- 
makers we so gladly teach. 


Create an atmosphere of gracious living in the homemak- 
ing apartment—one of the most natural school settings 
in which to develop pleasant family and community 
relations. No matter how crowded, there must be a 
place for everyone and everyone’s place must be re- 
spected. 


Just as it takes “a heap o’living to make a house a 
home,” it requires cooperative, coordinated activity to 
transform the home economics laboratory into a home- 
making center. 


Develop responsibility—there are so many time-consum- 
ing activities in homemaking programs that both teach- 
ers and pupils need to plan carefully to fit everything 
into the school schedule. This is good training for one 
who will some day need to make a home program suit 
the needs of husband’s business hours, children’s school 
hours, and the schedule of a baby or pre-schooler. 


Responsibility is recognized more readily when home- 
making groups are organized so that each member feels 
her part important and knows that failure detracts from 
the pleasure and success of others. 


Learn by living—when Johnnie needs a snow suit, 
Mother thinks she can make a better one for the money 
she has to spend. She figures the cost in time, ma- 
terial and energy; plans how to integrate the sewing 
with other activities. The work is evaluated as she 
proceeds and when finished, family members (includ- 
ing Johnnie) will help her decide the degree of her 
success. 


The same procedure holds in providing meals, plan- 
ning a bridge party or house cleaning. Potential home- 
makers can be taught effectively through planning, 
practice, and evaluation of final results. Planning, do- 
ing, reading, and discussing make the living situations 
through which we learn. If any one of these is excluded, 
learning becomes leaner. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


N-SERVICE education, more frequently termed in-service 

training, has as its primary purpose continued pro- 
fessional growth of the teacher in the classroom. 

The business teacher who “rests upon his oars” and 
does not keep thoroughly informed of changes, new ma- 
terials and methods, new equipment, and teaching aids, 
is doing an injustice to his pupils. 

Leaders in business and in education have long recog- 
nized the gap between formal classroom training and 
actual work in business occupations. Business, in effect, 
has said that business training is too theoretical; that 
beginning employees are unacquainted with the basic 
concepts of business and its operations. Some aspects 
of in-service education are designed to offset this de- 
ficiency and contribute to more realistic teaching. 


SUMMER WORK EXPERIENCE 


This kind of in-service education is designed to give 
business teachers a close-up view of actual work con- 
ditions and problems through employment in offices and 
plants. The teacher has the opportunity to evaluate 
his theory in the crucible of experience. Such work, 
however desirable from an educational point of view, 
is not always easy to secure; nor is it always productive 
of the results envisioned. Most businesses do not like 
to employ temporary workers. 

Many colleges now sponsor work experience seminars 
where enrollees work at various business jobs during 
the day and meet at specified times to evaluate ex- 
periences. The teacher or counselor participating in 
such a program is enabled to counsel or teach more 
realistically. He will bring to his pupils a better under- 
standing and appreciation of business problems. 


VISITS 


As a substitute for actual experience, conducted group 
or individual tours through business offices and fac- 
tories have many advantages. They provide opportu- 
nity for business teachers to observe people at work. 

Back in the classroom, the alert and conscientious 
teacher will attempt to capitalize on observations and 
experiences by adaptation of content materials, if nec- 
essary, and certainly by the use of more realistic stand- 
ards. 

Chambers of Commerce and other business organi- 
zations have recently sponsored a Visitation Day for 
teachers in their areas to better acquaint them with 
working conditions and problems. 


RESEARCH 


Research in business education is a frequent type of 
in-service education. The development of a scientific 
approach to the solution of problems; the acquisition 
of valid and reliable data and their statistical treat- 
ment; the formulation of logical conclusions; and the 
exercise in exact writing have great educational and 
informational values to the teacher, aside from the 
worth of the findings. 


MEETINGS 


Conferences, institutes, workshops, clinics and similar 
meetings are well-known examples of in-service educa- 


tion. They provide opportunity for group instruction 
and discussion of matters of common interest, study of 
individual classroom problems, and general professiona| 
and personal development. 


COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 


Formal instruction under collegiate auspices, both on 
campus and off, is a common form of in-service edy. 
cation. Its purpose may be for credit toward a degree, 
certification, professional improvement, or all three. 
Since organized class instruction requires concentrated 
study toward a definite objective, it is probably the most 
effective of all forms of in-service education. College 
offerings in business education have expanded greatly 
and improved in quality in recent years. Opportunity 
is now provided for study of a variety of specialized 
interests and for earning master’s and doctor’s degrees, 
thus advancing the standards of professional compe. 
tency. 


ON-THE-JOB ACTIVITIES 


On-the-job, or in-the-school activities such as curric- 
ulum studies, follow-up studies of business education 
graduates and drop-outs, school and community sur- 
veys, and committee work of various kinds, contribute 
not only to the welfare of the school but the in-service 
education of the participating teacher. The value of 
these activities for in-service education and the im- 
provement of professional insight and usefulness is 
often overlooked. The business teacher, particularly, 
should profit not only because of the practical benefits 
derived for his department but also because of the 
opportunity to practice college instruction in on-the- 
job situations. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Professional activity through membership in business 
teacher and general education associations, writing for 
business periodicals and yearbooks, attendance at con- 
ventions, and participation in convention programs pro- 
vides excellent in-service education for all too small a 
proportion of business teachers. Membership in the as- 
sociations is growing, however, as is the number of 
teachers who venture to submit manuscripts. The ex- 
pense of attending conventions and other meetings at a 
distance from home or school prevents the great ma- 
jority from attending. Regional and district meetings 
provide opportunity for professional contact and profit 
to those unable to go to larger meetings. 


* * * 


There are many other methods of providing in-service 
education for business teachers. 

All have as their purpose the continued growth of 
the teacher in service; the improvement of the educa- 
tional outlook of the teacher; elevated standards of 
teaching and, in relation to business education, the 


better preparation of business graduates for entrance 
into business. 


By Theodore Woodward, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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ILLINOIS! 




















YOU, 


Hobart H. Sommers, Chicago, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of Vocational 


Education; J. E. Hill, Ulinois State Director of Vocational Education; Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, 


HE ILLINOIS Vocational Association, in support of 
and in tribute to the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation’s program of activities for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education, recently presented AVA 
with a gift check in the amount of $1,000. 

AVA proudly acknowledges the generous donation 
and offers sincere appreciation to vocational educators 
in Illinois for their unqualified expression of faith and 
support. 

Gifts in such generous amounts are at best rare. It 
is therefore inspiring to recall the similar donation to 
AVA’s limited operating funds from the Arkansas Vo- 
cational Association last spring (May JOURNAL, page 
10). 

Hobart H. Sommers, Chicago Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools in charge of Vocational Education, 1951 
President of the Illinois Vocational Association, relates 
that his broad smile (see photo) is evident “only when 
he is giving other people’s money away.” 


AVA members are looking forward to the already 
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AVA Treasurer; Robert Howey, President, Illinois Vocational Association; and the gift check. 
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scheduled 1953 Convention in Chicago, Illinois. With 
such enthusiastic evidence of association spirit and in- 
terest from the ’53 convention state it seems certain 
that Chicago’s welcome to AVA delegates is eagerly 
anticipated. 

Because the AVA budget has not grown in propor- 
tionate pace with the cost of necessary legislative, pub- 
lic relations, and publishing activities, many states have 
made voluntary contributions of money to the Associa- 
tion treasury during the past year. 

These funds have been important to the maintenance 
of AVA’s active program. In again expressing a thank 
you to Illinois and all other states and persons who have 
offered help when it was needed, AVA Executive Sec- 
retary Dr. M. D. Mobley and AVA President Harry 
C. Schmid issued this joint statement: 

“Our deep and sincere appreciation is extended not 
only for the financial help that has been so generously 
provided but also for the evidence of unity and strength 
which is synonymous with such giving.” 
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7 from 27 countries brightened the conference 
rooms of vocational educators from as many nations 
at the first Inter-American Seminar on Vocational Edu- 
cation, conducted on the University of Maryland cam- 
pus, August 2—September 6. 


Educators from 19 Latin American countries, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Burma, Iraq, Liberia, Thailand, the 
Philippines, England and the United States viewed 
manpower requirements in the Americas from ‘the 
standpoint of vocational education of less than college 
level and pre-university technical education. 


Long range purpose of the unique meeting was the 
provision of additional skilled workers, increased pro- 
duction and higher living standards for the Western 
Hemisphere. 


The Organization of American States, the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, the U. S. Office of Education, and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland pooled talents and resources for 
the 6-week meeting. Pre-planning sessions and efficient 
management resulted in a well-rounded schedule of 

. meetings, reports, entertainment and relaxation for the 
welcome guests. 


Executive Board members who handled arrangements 
included Guillermo Nannetti, Organization of Amer- 
ican States, Chairman; Louis Q. Moss, International 
Labour Organization; Willfred O. Mauck, Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs; J. R. Coxen, U. S. Office of 
Education; and R. Lee Hornbake, University of Mary- 
land. 


In an introduction to the Agenda and Statements for 
the Seminar, published for the use of participants by 
the Division of Education, Department of Cultural 
Affairs, Pan American Union, Dr. Guillermo Nannetti, 
Chairman of the Executive Board, said: 


“During the Seminar the studies and activities of the 
groups will be coordinated with regard to common 
problems. An inter-relationship will also be established 
between the specialized groups and the first group, 
which is responsible for the general problems of vo- 
cational education. 


“ee 


. the vocational or technical training of women 
for agriculture, industry, or business must be under- 
stood as included in the respective specific topics. 


“The Executive Board expresses its appreciation to 
Dr. Raymond W. Gregory of the U. S. Office of 
Education who acted as Chairman of the Technical Ad- 
visory Committees, and to the members of the different 
committees for their enthusiastic work which will con- 
tribute to the success of the Seminar and to the prog- 
ress of vocational education in America.” 


Seminar Working Groups 


Five working groups constituted the operational 
basis of the seminar. Group I concentrated on the gen- 
eral problems of economic, social and administrative 
natures that influence and are influenced by vocational 
education. 


Each of the remaining groups devoted time to a spe- 


cific area of vocational and technical education: Group 
II to Agriculture, Group III to Trades and Industries; 
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Group IV to Business, and Group V to Home and 
Family Living. 


Cooperating Nations 


Member nations of the Organization of American 
States represented with delegates at the Seminar in- 
cluded Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


Dr. Fernando Romero, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the Pan-American Union, directed the Semi- 
nar proceedings. The consultants were Dr. Pedro 
Osuna and Dr. Henry S. Aubrey of the United States; 
Dr. Valerio Rodriguez of Costa Rica; Flavio Sampaio- 
Penteado of Brazil; Aristoteles Berlendis-Iturla of 
Chile; and Mercedes Chavez-Blanco of Nicaragua. 
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Representatives from twenty-seven countries attended the six-week 
long-range purpose of their meeting was to help increase production Prov 
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and With English, French, Portuguese, and Spanish as 
official languages, plenary sessions made use of simul- 
taneous translation facilities. Expert interpreters made 
possible immediate translations through ear phones. 

ican 

in- Mutual Understanding 

_ Good fellowship and eager interest formed a uni- 

eru, versal language for the participants whose appreciation 
of their opportunity to study together was ever ap- 

. parent. 

Edu- 

emi- The University’s chef contributed with an occasional 

edro dish from a represented country. Evening entertain- 

ates: ment was sponsored by a variety of groups so that its 

ya io- flavor was wide in appeal. Music and group singing, 

| of guest talent and the folk dancing of many nations com- 
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versity buses transported the visitors to Washington’s 
department stores for an occasional shopping tour. 


Thoughtful Executive Board members included as 
well a handbook on the operation of the seminar that 
provided guidance in everything from climate and 
clothing to handshaking and traffic regulations. 


In reviewing his experiences as a seminarist, Hector 
Gomez-Matus, Chief Editor of Chile’s Educational Re- 
view undoubtedly spoke for many of his colleagues 
when he expressed his delight with the gracious hos- 
pitality of his hosts; his feeling of good work well 
done; and his admiration of the seminar techniques. 


Materials were obtained for study by advance re- 
quests to states for published evidence of problems that 
had been successfully hurdled in their own programs. 
An excellent response brought practical experiences into 
the discussion rooms of conferees. 


Cooperating agencies displayed attractive exhibits of 
activities. and publications. Book publishers were rep- 
resented with samples of their wares. 


One of the University’s huge new buildings was 
turned over to the seminar for the 6-week period. Sec- 
retaries, mimeograph operators, messengers, and clerks 
operated on an overtime schedule to keep records and 
operations in smooth order. 


Delegates and observers were representative of per- 
sons responsible for the further development of voca- 
tional education in their countries and, as such, were 
sent by their respective governments to the Seminar. 
United States delegates were Dr. R. W. Gregory, Chief 
Delegate; Ata Lee, Dr. Druzilla Kent, A. F. Hamilton, 
F. B. Kyker and Nicolas Mendez. 


The Institute of Inter-American Affairs was repre- 
sented on a full-time basis by Dr. J. C. Wright, Con- 
sultant in Vocational Program Planning, and his entire 
staff. The International Labour Organization sent 6 
of its top representatives to assist in program conduc: 
tion and conferences. 


Lasting Values 


General reaction of participants in the Seminar was 
that the interested visitors profited largely from re- 
counts of their own problems and how they had been 
met. A predicted result of the meetings is that those 
who attended made lasting friendships that will be 
found of mutual advantage in the future exchange of 
correspondence and ideas. 


Summaries of meetings will be available in published 
form on December Ist from the Pan American Union. 
Copies will be published in English, Spanish, French, 
and Portuguese. 


Dr. R. Lee Hornbake who represented the University 
of Maryland on the Seminar’s Executive Board and who 
serves the JOURNAL as Editor for Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation contributed largely to the success of the Seminar 
both in its operation and pre-planning period. At its 
termination he expressed the feeling that the delegates 
had returned to their countries rich in the new knowl- 
edge of vocational education techniques that may be 
successfully. translated into the needs of their own 
programs. 
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‘The social nature of your work 
always impressed me... 


77 


Dr. Luis Quintanilla, Ambassador 
from Mexico to the Organization 
of American States, pays tribute to 
the significance of the teaching 
job performed by the vocational 


teachers in our 


Reprinted here are excerpts from the remarks made by 
Dr. Quintanilla to the members of the Inter-American 
Seminar on Vocational Education, at the dinner offered 
in their honor by Dr. Harry C. Byrd, President of the 
University of Maryland. Quintanilla is well known in 
this country as author of the informative book, A 
LATIN AMERICAN SPEAKS. 


oo education means technical improvement 
and, in turn, technical improvement means higher 
standards of living. Advanced techniques of production 
always result not only in an increase in the number 
of articles which are produced, but also improvement 
in their quality. An efficient technique of production 
saves countless and useless efforts. It ensures greater 
benefits to the employers and, ultimately, greater bene- 
fits to the workers as well. This explains why highly 
industrialized countries are, in fact, the only wealthy 
nations. 

A vivid example of the correlation between technical 
progress and national greatness is offered to us by these 
extraordinary United States of America, whose living 
conditions strongly impress any and all visitors. It is 
fortunate that this Seminar was convened in this great 
country. From various corners, Latin Americans have 
come to Maryland University. And they have done so 
without any ill feeling. I can assure you that we share 
no inferiority complex. The material welfare of these 
United States stimulates our friendly admiration. It 
strengthens our faith in the destiny of our hemisphere. 
We are here to learn from your varied experience. 

I may further add, with genuine satisfaction, that 
there is much to learn from you; probably more so than 
your national modesty would allow you to imagine. 
For us, the words U.S.A. and technical perfection are 
synonymous. In a lesser or greater degree, one might 
say that all U.S. citizens have acquired, at some time 
of their lives, a minimum of vocational education. That 
education is perhaps the secret of your otherwise mirac- 
ulous growth. 

Having spoken at some length with my distinguished 
compatriots from the Mexican Delegation, I am aware 
of the success of this Seminar. Fundamental aspects of 
the vast problem of vocational education have been 
examined here. A friendly and well-organized exchange 
of views has taken place. It will permit the members 
of the Seminar to go back home, richer in ideas and 
firmer in their purpose. It is up to you, my friends, to 
see to it that such ideas and good intentions are not 
left to vanish in Maryland’s blue sky; but that they 


United States. 


become concrete reality for the many students who will 
receive instruction from the professors so brilliantly 
represented here. 

My message to you is quite simple: 1 wish merely 
to call your attention to the social character of your 
work. 

In my opinion, vocational educators are social work- 
ers. In contradistinction with other teachers, the pro- 
fessors of vocational education are—whether they know 
it or not—social workers in addition to being educa- 
tional technicians. Your pupils belong to the working 
class. That is to say, they are persons who, due to 
various circumstances, are not in a position to avail 
themselves of the luxury of a college or university cur- 
riculum. The teachers of vocational education cannot 
forget this significant fact. Their students are city and 
county workers, eager to improve their individual pro- 
ductive skill. To this type of student, education is not 
a matter of cultural adornment; it becomes definitely 
a vital practical question. They are the very people in 
whose agile hands the prosperity of the nation is daily 
being shaped. 

The professors of vocational education are truly 
technicians who specialize in the noble task of building 
up countries. The success of their work will directly 
benefit an entire nation. I was, for years, a college pro- 
fessor and I confess to you that the social nature of 
your profession always impressed me. Quite soon, | 
realized that the technical preparation of the workers 
was a matter which lay beyond the walls of a university. 
You are indeed the fortunate instructors of a sector of 
the population, without whose material contribution 
our beloved countries would run the risk of turning 
into mere abstractions. You are entrusted with the prag- 
matic formation of the human element that is most 
useful to a nation: the worker. 

That being accepted, may I venture to express as a 
corollary that upon your shoulders rests an original re- 
sponsibility: that of cooperating with the people who, 
in your communities, have dedicated themselves to the 
protection of working-class interests. You could hardly 
close your eyes to the evils of social and economic in- 
justice. We all know that no education of any kind 
can be given, for instance, to people coming to school 
with an empty stomach. If the workers are your stu- 
dents, the social and economic situation of these people 
cannot indeed be ignored by you. Help, then, those 
who without any hidden motives are honestly trying 
within your community to do something in order to 
improve the living conditions of the working folk. 
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1952 AVA 
Boston 
Convention 


=. reports on program plans for divisional 
meetings at the 1952 AVA Convention in Boston 
were featured in the September issue of the JOURNAL. 

Final arrangements are also in process for customary 
special meetings. 

The National Association of State Directors of Vo- 
cational Education will meet with President Harry G. 
Halstead, Washington, in charge. Current problems re- 
lating to the promotion of vocational education will be 
given first attention. Dr. M. D. Mobley will report on 
legislation, appropriations and other matters. Other 
speakers will include U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Dr. Earl G. McGrath and U. S. Assistant Commissioner 
in charge of Vocational Education Dr. Joseph R. Stro- 
bel. The annual luncheon will be held on Tuesday at 
the Statler Hotel. 

The program committee for the National Council of 
Local Administrators of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education, composed of Dr. Albert E. Jochen, Chair- 
man; Grace Butterfield, Blanche M. Penn, Frank Huff- 
aker, Edward Lang, Howard Marvin, and George Mor- 
genroth, has prepared a stimulating agenda. With the 





AVA Resolutions Committee 


AVA members who want to prepare resolutions for 
consideration by the AVA House of Delegates at the 
1952 Convention should immediately contact the mem- 
ber of the Resolutions Committee representing their 
field of service. This will give the Resolutions Commit- 
tee sufficient time for careful attention to all resolutions 
coming from the membership. They welcome your sug- 
gestions and ask that you put some thought to this mat- 
ter, so that the Resolutions presented to the House of 
Delegates at the 1952 Convention will constitute a sound 
platform for vocational education. 

T.G. Wacters (Agriculture) , Chairman, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, 227 State Office Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga.; Dewey Baricu (/ndustrial Arts), 
Manager, Industrial Arts Awards, Ford Motor Founda- 
tion, Dearborn, Mich.; Ciinton A. REED (Business), 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y.; P. B. Waters (Distribu- 
tive) , State Supervisor of Distributive Education, State 
Department of Education, Columbia, S. C.; Ramon L. 
Cuartes (Guidance), State Supervisor of Guidance 
Services, State Board for Vocational Education, Topeka, 
Kan.; Horace M. JELLIson (Trade & Industrial) , Exec- 
utive Director, Industrial and Vocational Education, 
Akron, Ohio; and PAutine Stout (Home Economics) , 
State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, State 
Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Greetings from The Ship 


The Ship extends a most cordial invitation to all 
visiting AVA members and their friends at the 46th 
Annual Vocational Convention and Ship’s Party, Boston, 
Massachusetts, December 1-5, 1952. 

We will drop anchor in Boston Harbor during that 
week, and having docked at several ports since leaving 
Minneapolis a year ago. As it will probably be our 
last stop for 1952, we are planning a grand party for 
your pleasure. No repetition of the Boston Tea Party, 
and we may not serve you our famous Boston Baked 
Beans—but we will guarantee you fun. 

The Ship Stores will be filled with supplies and mtae- 
rials, books and equipment, all the very latest, and 
during the convention we will display them for your 
approval. 

Deep in the hold will be the valuable prizes we plan 
to present to those lucky guests who have inspected our 
wares and who visited each booth to have their cards 
punched. 

Friday afternoon, December 5th—The Ship’s Party— 
you will then know if you are one of the lucky ones. 
But plan to be present anyway, as we are sure you will 
enjoy our program. 

Come aboard—EVERYBODY. 


HARRY MASTERS, Deck Officer. 











topic Coordination of Effort through Mutual Under- 
standing as a theme, various patterns of local organiza- 
tion for the administration and supervision of voca- 
tional education will be reviewed. 

For the first time, a general safety meeting has been 
arranged for AVA Convention week. Sponsored by the 
Joint Safety Committee of the AVA and the National 
Safety Council, the adopted theme is Safety in Home- 
making, Industrial Education, and Agriculture. 

Roy R. Van Duzee, Director of the West Allis School 
of Vocational and Adult Education in Wisconsin, is 
Chairman. Scheduled speakers are: Harold Heldreth, 
Agricultural Representative, National Safety Council; 
Mrs. Kathleen Devine, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.; and E. W. Tischendorf, Acting Head, Department 
of Industrial Arts, Kent State University, Ohio. 

Plans are also complete for other special meetings and 
regular features of AVA conventions. The American 
Technical Education Association, state vocational asso- 
ciation officers, rehabilitation personnel, and academic 
teachers will have sessions. 

An international education program will convene un- 
der the direction of Dr. Franklin J. Keller. This year 
the International Education Committee is tapping the 
resources of the very active U. S. Office of Education, 
the Pan-American Union, the Institute of International 
Education, the Mutual Security Agency, UNESCO, and 
the colleges and universities in the Boston area where 
many foreign students are in attendance. 


All convention delegates are urged to remember that 
registration badges must be shown for admittance to all 
meetings. Be sure to register and be sure to wear your 
badge! 

The form on the inside back cover of this JouRNAL 
is included for the convenience of those who have not 
as yet made hotel reservations. The Convention Com- 
mittee reports that single room reservations in Boston 
have been practically exhausted and delegates should 
make arrangements for double or group reservations. 
It’s getting late—fill out your reservation today and let’s 
all go to Boston. 
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Finding Time 


Lloyd J. Phipps 
Teacher Education 
University of Illinois 


HE jos of teaching vocational 
acini has developed to 
the extent that teachers now have 
the problem of finding time to per- 
form their duties successfully. 

More manpower is needed to do 
the job in many communities but 
more manpower will not completely 
solve the necessity of finding time. 


No matter how small his respon- 
sibilities, every teacher needs skill 
in scheduling time. Efficient time 





One way to find time in a busy schedule is to plan ahead, 
Map out your FFA program with chapter officers well in advance, 


budgeting is an art. Some have it, 
some do not. Everyone, however, 
can develop proficiency here. 

First, time must be set aside for 
planning. One teacher uses a full 
summer week to plan his year. 
Others allot a regular hour per week 
for this fundamental route to effi- 
ciency. 

The teacher who. goes in circles 
is the one who, for instance, thinks 
vaguely of making home visits after 


Don’t let farm visits “hog” your time. When you have completed necessary observation 


and discussion, say goodbye. 


This way you can visit more students on each trip. 


school. Then an unexpected visitor 
arrives and time is lost. Extra 
moments are required to decide 
whom to visit and finally, 5 o'clock 
approaches and one visit will be 
made. An earlier start and a good 
plan could probably have resulted in 
2 visits with little additional driving. 

The time remaining before the 
evening meal can not be put to much 
advantage since it is necessary to get 
into gear for any after-school project. 

Such is the path to wasted after- 
noons, an inadequate accomplish- 
ment of home visits, and, eventually, 
an instructor who is not up to par. 


A teacher recently told me he was 
unable to make sufficient visits to the 
farms of his students until he dis- 
covered he was not leaving the school 
building after his classes on many 
evenings and, when he did plan to 
go, it was usually 5 o’clock before he 
left the school grounds. After he 
realized the cause of his difficulty, he 
began setting aside some time each 
week for planning his on-farm visits 
for the following week. Advance ar- 
rangements such as gathering mate- 
rials he might need and _ notifying 
those he proposed to see helped a 
lot. 

Immediately after school closed on 
his “visiting days” he left the 
grounds. Within 6 months he was in- 
specting the farms of his students as 
often as necessary. If emergencies de- 
veloped, he found he could shift his 
plans with little lost motion. 


SHORT AND LONG 
RANGE PLANNING 


Lack of planning robs an instruc- 
tor of precious time. A teacher should 
do not only long range planning and 
weekly planning but he can also 
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Vo-Ag teachers—here’s how to do it! 


profitably set aside a short period of 
time daily for the preparation of 
short-time plans. 


The secret is to make a plan and 
to follow it. Decide what jobs are 
most important and don’t worry 
about those for which there is no 
time. 

Worry destroys effectiveness and 
thereby also classifies as a destroyer 
of time. Often the instructor worries 
about jobs left undone only to find 
himself flitting from one task to an- 
other with.little success. 


Plan; then stick to the job until 
it's done. But don’t forget that every- 
one’s plans should include time for 
rest, relaxation and play because no 
one can work efficiently all the time 
without diversion. 


WORK ORGANIZATION 


One way of finding time is through 
work organization and work simpli- 
fication. Teachers of agriculture 
teach units on work simplification. 
The principles they offer may be ap- 
plied to their own duties. 


For example, a teacher can use 
considerable time putting away 
books and magazines after class. This 
can be eliminated by a good system 
of student help. Boys can be regu- 
larly assigned to such collections. 


KEEP GOOD RECORDS 


Locating materials directly before 
class can also eat into the teacher's 
schedule. Why not establish a filing 
system which the students can use? 
They will learn more about mate- 
rials as a result. 

Good records require time but es- 
sential records, well kept, also can 
save time. The important decision 
lies in determining which records are 
essential. 


EFFECTIVE PROCEDURES 


_ Because he has not learned effec- 
tive procedures of working with peo- 
ple a teacher can lose many mo- 
ments. How to “break off” a farm 
visit or conference when the objec- 
tive has been accomplished is a good 
example. The easiest, most effective 
answer is an honest statement of the 
Jobs that you have scheduled. 


Good teaching procedures save 
ume. ‘Teachers often waste class time 


and create discipline problems by 


trying to teach an entire class some 
thing only a few are interested in 
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learning. A quick route to efficiency 
here is the division of students into 
small groups of common interests. 


EVALUATION 


Frequent evaluation of results is a 
good way to find time. Teachers 


have so many things which they can 
do; there is no reason for continuing 
activities which are not productive. 
Mark Nichols, AVA Vice President 
for Agricultural Education, spoke 





wisely when he advised teachers to 


find out which of their activities be- 
long in the main tent, which are 
side shows, and which are popcorn 
stands. Keep your eyes on the main 
tent! 


VO-AG TEACHERS CAN FIND TIME 


If you plan your work, organize 
your work, use effective procedures, 
and evaluate results, you will be hap- 
pier; you will be more relaxed; you 
will accomplish more; and you will 
live a longer life! 


- 


Over 150 voltage combinations 


... are possible with G-E Rectifier Transformers, from 1 to 
700 volts, when using buck-boost connections. Specially 
designed for industrial electronics experiments, complete 
internal wiring diagrams and polarities are shown on the 
nameplate. 0.4-kva windings provide sufficient capacity for 
most educational purposes. Write for bulletin GEC-776 to 
General Electric Co., Sect. 687-96, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








EDUCATION WEEK 


Re pas fa gts Ne a a 


The 32nd annual observance of 
American Education Week, Nov. 9-15, 
1952, will again direct nationwide at- 
tention to the work of the schools. 

Two activities stressed during Ameri- 
can Education Week are school visita- 
tion and educational interpretation. 
AVA members are urged to participate 
in this effort to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween school and community. Take 
steps to acquaint parents and other 
citizens with the activities of your voca- 
tional and industrial arts programs. 

An_ effective communitywide ob- 
servance of American Education Week 


is a good foundation for a year-round 
program of public relations for your 
school. 

Write to NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. for special planning 
aids. 


Vocational Session at 
Safety Congress 


The 40th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, sponsored by the National 
Safety Council, will be held Oct. 20-24, at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

The School and College Sessions will in- 
clude a meeting on safety in vocational 
education, sponsored by the Joint Safety 
Committee of the AVA and the NSC. Pre- 
siding will be Harry C. Schmid, AVA Presi- 
dent. Topics to be discussed include “The 
Safe Use of Insecticides in the Home,” by 
L. S. Henderson, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture;; “Legal Liability of Teachers 
with Special Reference to the Students Un- 
der Their Direct Supervision,” by E. W. 
Tischendorf, Head of Industrial Arts, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio; and “Per- 
sonnel Factors in Industrial Safety,” by 
Orlo L. Crissey, Chairman, Personnel Eval- 
uation Services, General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Mich. 

Many other topics of interest to AVA 
members will be discussed in other meet- 
ings of the School and College Section at 
the Safety Congress. Meetings cover safety 
education as it relates to school-community 
relations, driver education, school trans- 
portation, personality development, press 
and radio publicity and public relations. 
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@ The Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, recently received recognition 
for its excellent work in helping to cut the 
accident rate in Minnesota to one of the 
lowest per capita in the nation. The 
Dunwoody Automobile Department inspects 
truck and passenger car safety equipment, 
making recommendations to state and na- 
tional groups interested in adding to the 
greater safety of the motoring public. 

J. R. Kingman, director of the school, 
was presented with a check for the first 
Traffic Safety Scholarship to be sponsored 
by a manufacturer in the automotive safety 
accessory field. The winner of the scholar- 
ship will have a year’s free tuition at Dun- 
woody, through the courtesy of the Yankee 
Metal Products Corp., Norwalk, Conn. He 
will take part in the research being done in 
the field of automotive safety techniques. 


@ Efforts of American educators to 
harness the new technique of television 
were described by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, in a 
report before world leaders of education 
at Geneva, Switzerland, July 16. 

The report, entitled Educational Devel- 
opments in the United States in 1951-52, 
was presented at the Fifteenth Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Education, 
jointly sponsored by the International Bu- 
reau of Education and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

Other features of the American school 
system emphasized in the report were the 
trend toward more active citizen participa- 
tion in planning school programs, better 
standards for teacher preparation, and 
emphasis on learning by doing. 


@ Phoenix Technical High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz., reports a successful year 
for a new course in beauty culture that was 
launched last September. 


The 11-month program offers 1800 hours 
of training in this field where, according 
to trade journals, there is a shortage of 
operators. 


One hour daily is devoted to instruction 
in the theory of cosmetology and related 
subjects. Proper sterilization and  sanita. 
tion is emphasized. Students also acquire 
some knowledge of anatomy and _ physiol. 
ogy in addition to training in personality 
development, professional ethics, and some 
basic concepts of business procedures. 


@ The Denver, Colorado, Board of Edu- 
cation makes available full expense and 
partial expense allowances for employees 
of all classifications to attend national meet. 
ings in order to: 

(1) Improve instruction in the Denver 
Public Schools through first-hand obser. 
vance of other techniques and methods; 
maintain proper perspective of Denver's 
program of instruction; receive and share 
instruction; 


(2) Cooperate in the efforts and services 
of similar groups throughout the country; 

(3) Distribute opportunities and respon- 
sibilities among as many employecs as 
possible. 


In order that school employees may make 
intelligent selections and plans for attending 
meetings during the school year, Newell B. 
Walters, Executive Secretary of the Denver 
School Employees’ Council, annually con- 
ducts a survey of scheduled educational 
events. From this, an approved list of na- 
tional meetings is assembled. 





Senator John Sparkman of Alabama, left, confers with R. E. Cammack, Director of 
Vocational Education for Alabama. Mr. Cammack expresses appreciation of all voca- 
tional workers throughout the nation for the important role Senator Sparkman played, 
as a member of the subcommittee that wrote the Democratic platform, in securing 4 


favorable plank in the platform dealing with vocational education. 


As approved by 


the Democratic Party Convention, it contains the following pledge: ‘‘We will continue 
to encourage the further development of vocational training which helps people 
acquire skills and technical knowledge so essential to production techniques.” 
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Editor’s note: Since many JOURNAL read- 
ers have helped in the effort to have the 
Post Office Department issue a special post- 
age stamp in 1953 honoring the Future 
Farmers of America during the organiza- 
tion’s 25th anniversary, we thought you 
would be interested in reading the copy 
of a letter that was written to the Post- 
master General by Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan. 












Mr. Brannan volunteered his assistance 
to the Agricultural Education Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, after the Post Office 
Department had written to many persons, 
including several U. S. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, indicating that little encourage- 
ment could be given since an FFA stamp 
fell in the same general category as the one 
issued recently for the 4-H Clubs. Mr. 
Brannan has indicated that he also intends 
to speak personally to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in favor of the stamp for FFA. 















Dear Mr. Postmaster General: 






I wish to make known to you my full 
and enthusiastic support of the movement 
to have issued in 1953 a special stamp to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Future Farmers of America. 










It has been reported to me that at the 
time of the initial request in this matter, 
it was pointed out by your Department that 
the proposed stamp would fall in the same 
general category as the one issued in 1952 
in honor of the 4-H Clubs and that little 
encouragement could therefore be given to 
the idea. There are, however, some im- 
portant differences between these two or- 
ganizations which may not have been 
known to you at the time and which 
should be taken into account. 



















The Future Farmers of America is the 
the national organization of, by, and for 
farm boys studying vocational agriculture 
in public secondary schools. It is an educa- 
tional, non-profit, non-political farm youth 
organization of voluntary membership de- 
signed to develop agricultural leadership, 
character, thrift, scholarship, citizenship and 
patriotism. The average age of its members 
is approximately 17 years. Future Farmer 
boys enroll in high school for a four-year 
training program, one-fourth of which is 
made up of instruction in vocational agri- 
culture for which they receive regular high 
school credit which is also acceptable for 
college entrance. During the entire time 
they are enrolled in vocational agriculture 
they receive instruction and are under the 
immediate supervision of technically and 
professionally trained teachers who are 
graduates of colleges of agriculture, em- 
ployed on a 12 months’ basis and paid by 
local boards of education, whose salaries, 
i turn, are reimbursed in part from State 
and Federal funds. They remain on the 
job during the summer months, supervis- 
ing the farming programs of the Future 
Farmer members. The entire program is 
administered on local levels by the local 
school system; on the State level by the 
State Board for Vocational Education; and 
on the National level it is headed up by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 
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with vocational education 


Secretary Brannon Urges FFA Commemorative Stamp 


4-H Club work, on the other hand, is 
administered on the National level by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; on the 
State level by and through the Extension 
Services of the Land Grant Colleges; on the 
county level by and through County Agri- 
cultural Agents; and on the local level by 
local, volunteer, non-paid and usually “non- 
technically and professionally” trained lead- 
ers. Approximately one-half of their total 
membership consists of girls and the aver- 
age age of club members is approximately 
10 to 15 years. 


The Future Farmers of America was or- 
ganized in 1928 as a national organization 
and was officially incorporated by Act of 
Congress in 1950 under the provisions of 
Public Law 740, 81st Congress, approved by 
the President of the United States on Au- 
gust 30, 1950. Their national conventions 
are held annually in Kansas City, Missouri, 
and are attended by approximately 7,000 
to 9,000 Future Farmer members from the 
48 States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, as well 
as large numbers of outstanding adult lead- 
ers from the fields of business, industry and 
agriculture. 


Since the national organization will start 
celebrating its 25th Anniversary shortly 
after January 1, 1953, culminating in a 
special Silver Anniversary Convention in 
October, 1953, which will be attended by 
approximately 12,000 to 14,000 Future 
Farmer members from all over the United 
States, as well as dozens of representatives 
from the fields of business, industry, agri- 
culture and high ranking officials from the 
United States Government, it would seem 
fitting and proper that special recognition 
be given to this excellent farm youth group 
for the progress they have made during the 
past 25 years. 


I am happy to join with Administrator 
Ewing in urging you to give favorable con- 
sideration to this request. From the stand- 
point of education of our youth, from the 
standpoint of developing and _ stabilizing 
our rural communities, that of protecting 
our nation’s food supply, and furthering 
the aims of peaceful development of the 
world, I think the anniversary of the Future 
Farmers of America deserves recognition 
and that repetition of a stamp in the same 
general category as that issued in recogni- 
tion of the work of the 4-H Clubs would 
be by no means needless duplication but 
rather desirable emphasis on an important 
aspect of our social development. 


Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES F. BRANNAN 


Secretary 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
* * * 


@ Recent issues of Fortune magazine have 
featured a series of articles that should be 
of helpful interest to distributive educators, 
according to Donovan R. Armstrong, AVA 
Vice President for Distributive Education. 
Mr. Armstrong, in recommending the series, 
says: 

“They provide good ammunition in jus- 
tifying and promoting distributive educa- 
tion.” 





@ Georgia's Governor, the Honorable 
Herman Talmadge, in an article in the 
June 12 issue of The Statesman, Georgia’s 
state-wide weekly newspaper, applauded 
his state’s program of vocational education. 

Governor Talmadge said that “Georgia's 
record for vocational education stands 
around the top in the list of states be- 
cause of close cooperation between the state 
administration, the vocational education de- 
partment, and the teachers in various fields 
of this important work.” 

Governor Talmadge reviewed the ac- 
complishments of vocational education in 
Georgia and said: 

“Georgia vocational teachers are really 
making a fine contribution in equipping our 
young people to enjoy happy and produc. 
tive lives in the years to come. 

“Such constructive activities as our state 
vocational education training cffort will 
insure Georgia’s future growth and sound 
prosperity.” 


Florida Provides Practical 
Career Training 


Telegraphic dots and dashes mingled 
with railway agency accounting now are 
on an equal footing with algebra in Wild- 
wood, Fla. For the first time in the coun- 
try’s secondary education system railroad 
vocational subjects have been allowed 
major credits for high school graduation 
and college entrance requirements. 

This new “first” for Florida developed 
because Wildwood is an important railroad 
terminal. Most of its residents are railroad- 
minded, and young people follow their 
elders in railroad careers. To meet the 
need for practical job preparation, railroad 
subjects were included in the school cur- 
riculum. 


Courses in telegraphy and railroad agency 
accounting are presented by the Sumter 
County Vocational School in a building 
made available for a nominal sum by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad. All-day classes 
are held for high school students and night 
instruction for employed persons seeking to 
improve their knowledge and _ earning 
ability. The present four instructors are all 
full-time Seaboard Air Line Railroad em- 
ployees, teaching during off-time. They are 
under the supervision of R. V. Carroll, who 
is directly in charge of the vocational 
school. 

School authorities in Florida are en- 
thusiastic about the new venture in Wild- 
wood and look forward to its development 
as a center of training for railroad careers. 





Instructors in Florida’s unique, accredited 
railroad training courses are required 
to have six years of railroad employment. 
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“OLIVER” 


6-in. Hand Planer and Jointer 


In a few minutes stu- 
dents can straighten 
and plane work that 
would take hours to 
do by hand. Planes 
stock up to 6/4,” wide. 
Sturdy and accurate. 
Safe and easy to op- 
erate. Other Jointers 
made in capacities up 
to 30”. 


Write for Bulletins 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Established 1890 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





"Cheese Classics" and “The Cheese Tray" 
are two recipe booklets offered by th Kraft 
Foods Company, P. O. Box 1163; Chicago 90, 
Illinois. Directions for the preparation of 
cheese dishes are illustrated throughout in 
color. Requests should be directed to De- 
partment CC. 

* * 7 
@ The Story of a Main Street Merchant, 
a dramatic motion picture about a man who 
makes a career of retail selling is available 
on loan from Association Films, Broad at 
Elm Sts., Ridgefield, N. J. 
* 


@ Colonial Films, now at 7! Walton 
St., N. W.. Atlanta, Ga., announces the 
release of a new series of 35mm filmstrips 
in color on Training Young Farmers in 
Vocational Agriculture. Accomplishments 
of young farmers and the training pro- 
gram for them are shown. 


These businessmen supporters of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica Foundation met in Washington, D. C., Sept. 5, at the na- 
FFA headquarters to select the boy who will win 
the Foundation’s top award, Star Farmer of America, for 1952. 
Left to right, they are L. E. Ulrove, Vice President, Esso Standard 
Oil Company, New York; J. D. Darby, Vice President, U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; Glenn E. Rogers, Vice President, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York; H. H. Goodman, 
Vice President, Remington Rand, Inc., Washington; L. J. Purdy, 
Vice President, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit; Raymond C. Fire- 


tional 
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@ The First Award of $600 in the second 
annual competition of the Farm Welding 
Award Program for High Schools, sponsored 
by the Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation of 
Cleveland, Ohio, went to a California high 
school boy, Marvin F. Ormonde of San Luis 
Obispo. The award was made for his de- 
scription of a livestock rack for a truck 
and a bulldozer frame and scraper blade, 
both of which were welded as a school and 
home project in his vocational agriculture 
class. 

The awards and honors distributed by 
the Foundation in this national competition 
went to 105 boys in 23 different states. 
Also honored were the high schools and 
farm mechanics teachers of the first ten 
award winners. Awards were made to the 
boys for the best description of farm equip- 
ment and tools which they either made or 
could make at home or at school as a 
project using arc welding. 

The Foundation is announcing a, new, 
similar award program for the current 
school year, closing June 15, 1953. The 
Rules and Conditions booklet is available 
from the Lincoln Foundation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. * * * 


A. H. Hollenberg, Specialist, Agricultural 
Education Service, Washington, D. C., and 
The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio, have collaborated to 
prepare and publish a new 56 page booklet 
with 51 photos, to help instructors in farm 
mechanics who are teaching or are planning 
to teach arc welding. 


The booklet, HOW TO TEACH ARC WELD- 
ING IN FARM MECHANICS, has been edited 


and written from material and ideas con- 


tributed by 127 agricultural leaders ang 
teachers from all parts of the country, |; 
presents solutions to the teachers’ problem; 
in connection with arc welding that have 
proved satisfactory in actual practice. Writ, 
to the Foundation for copies at 25 cent 
each. 


@ D.C. Everset, Chairman of the Board 
of the Marathon Corporation, recently 
presented a 60 acre school forest to the 
Wausau, Wisconsin, Vocational School. At 
ceremonies dedicating the new school 
forest on June 4, Mr. Everest, who was 
the main speaker, said: 


“I am delighted to have this opportunity 
to participate in the dedication of the 
Vocational School Forest. In my opinion, 
there is no activity which has such a wide. 
spread effect on the whole economy of the 
country as the growing of trees. Proper 
forestry practice in some way touches the 
lives of every person in this state and, in 
fact, throughout the nation. Trees are 
the one great natural resource of the coun- 
try which are renewable. . . . 


“I hope that the time will come when 
every school or group of schools within 
tree growing areas will have school 
forests. ... 


“I think the future success of school 
forests is assured and that we have not yet 
visualized the full benefits which may be 
derived from them.” 


C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin State Director 
of Vocational and Adult Education, also 
participated in the dedication ceremonies. 


stone, Vice President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Roderick Turnbull, Editor, The Weekly Star Farmer, Kanses 
City; Thomas J. Watson, Chairman of the Board, International 
Business Machines Corporation, New York; Roger M. Kyes, 
Vice President, General Motors Corporation, Pontiac, Mich. 
and H. M. Cunningham, District Manager, Lincoln-Mercury Di- 
vision of the Ford Motor Company, Washington. 
the boy selected by the judges will be announced during the 
October 14th evening session of the National FFA Convention, 
scheduled for October 13 to 16, in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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PETITION FOR AN INCREASE IN 
AVA DUES 
September 18, 1952 


We, the undersigned members of the Ameri- 
tan Vocational Association, do hereby petition 
that the delegates assembled at Boston during 
the first week of December consider the change 
in annual dues to be five dollars as provided 
for such adjustment of dues in the AVA Con- 
stitution. 

GUY O. TOLLERUD 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

J. ALBERT OSTER 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
G. R. COCHRAN 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
A. M. FIELD 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


On this 18th day of September, 1952, the 
above persons personally appeared before me. 


H. HAGEN 


Notary Public, Hennepin County, 
Minnesota. 





@ The second statewide meeting of the 
Industrial Education Clubs of Virginia 
was held in Richmond on April 26. More 
than 300 persons were in attendance. 

Conducted as a 1-day convention, the 
agenda included an exhibit of projects from 
the Industrial Arts Department of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; an industrial 
exhibit of shop equipment; and addresses 
by the following: Fred C. Finsterbach, 
Director of Education, Walker-Turner Divi- 
sion of the Kearney & Trecker Corporation; 
Dr. John R. Ludington, Specialist for In- 
dustrial Arts, U. S. Office of Education; and 
Dewey F. Barich, Manager, Industrial Arts 
Awards, Ford Motor Company. 

Judge James Lindsay Almond, Jr., At- 
torney General of the State of Virginia, 
was the main speaker at the banquet 
which concluded the program. 


* * - 


@ The 4lst Massachusetts Annual 
Summer Conference on Agricultural 
Education was held at the University of 
Massachusetts July 21-23. Sessions on poul- 
tty, agronomy, animal husbandry and horti- 
culture were presented. A workshop in 
public relations was offered as a_ special 
feature for the entire attendance. 


@ New officers of the Tennessee Voca- 
tional Association are Charles E. King, 
President, and W. A. Seeley, Secretary- 
Treasurer, with the following as Vice Presi- 
dents to represent the fields of service: 
E. A. Cox, Agriculture; Elizabeth Hardin, 
Home Economics; Willie Blanche Wheeler, 


Distributive Education; and Tom G. Bell. 
Industrial. 
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@ New officers of the Mlinois Industrial 
Education Association are: Edward M. 
Claude, President; W. P. Klingensmith, 
Secretary; and James S. Crowe, Treasurer. 
Vice Presidents are: Michael C. Habian, 
Trade and Industry; Walter A. Klehm, 
Industrial Arts; and Harold S. Robbinus, 
Personnel and Guidance. 


* * * 


@ Mary Sullivan Carroll is the new Presi- 
dent of the I}linois Business Education 
Association. Other officers are: Edith C. 
Sidney, Vice President; Homer Ely, Secre- 
tary; and Mabel Scheiderer, Treasurer. Ex- 
ecutive Board members include Lester Hos- 
kins, Josephine Irish, James Thompson, Cleo 
Casady, James Coughlin, Helen E. Rein- 
hardt, Doris Howell, Ruth Mueller, and 
Arsicel Reece. 


* * . 


@ Luther Safriet, Director of the Harlan 
County Vocational School, was_ elected 
President of the Kentucky Vocational As- 
sociation at the 1952 meeting of the KVA. 
W. Maurice Baker, University of Kentucky, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership records in the Kentucky as- 
sociation for the current year show a record 
number of home economics teachers; 100 
per cent enrollment of teachers in 11 of 
Kentucky's 12 area vocational schools; and 
100 per cent enrollment of distributive edu- 
cation teachers. 

. 


* * * 


@ Albion S. Taylor, Director of Vocation 
al Education in the Monroe, Michigan, Pub- 
lic Schools, is the new President of the Mich- 
igan Council of Local Administrators of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts. 


. . * 


@ The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Industrial Teacher 
Educators has announced plans to issue 
a News Letter semi-annually. 

Current NAITE officers are: James R. D. 
Eddy, University of Texas, President; Wil- 
lard M. Bateson, University of Michigan, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Clarence T. Baab, 
Colorado State College of Education; H. C. 
Thyer, Wisconsin State Board of Voca- 
tional Education; and A. P. Twogood, 
Iowa State College, are Vice Presidents. 


* * * 


. those of us in Diversified Occupa- 
tions feel that DO has a definite part in 
the high school curriculum. It trains the 
youth of America for positions of leader- 
ship, through the great ideal of service, 
responsibility and preparedness. This is 
truly a democratic enterprise; the school, 
the community, the employer, and labor 
organizations all cooperating to provide 
opportunities for youth to take their place 
in a free society.”"—from the address of 
Jane Adkins, Portsmouth, Virginia, high 
school student, before the 4th Annual Con- 
vention of the Diversified Occupations 
Clubs of Virginia. 
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Alexander Graham Bell’s daughter and 
great-grandson beside the portrait of the 
inventor presented at the rededication of 
Bell Vocational School, Washington, D. C. 


@ AVA’s Executive Secretary, M. D. 
Mobley, took part in the ceremonies at 
the re-dedication of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Vocational High School, Washington, 
D. C., at which time a portrait of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell was presented to the 
school. Bell’s daughter, Mrs. Gilbert Gros- 
venor, reminisced about her father, who 
was famous as a teacher as well as an in- 
ventor, and his great-grandson, Martin 
Grosvenor Myers, unveiled the portrait. 

Among the other speakers at the cere- 
monies in May were AVA members Lawson 
J. Cantrell, Vocational Director for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Lester T. Walter, Prin- 
cipal; R. J. Volland, President of the D. C. 
Vocational Association; Harold A. Clark, 
and C .C. Knight. 


100% for Nevada for 1953 


The Nevada Vocational Association 
elected the following officers at its annual 
convention held August 21: Barbara Fehr, 
President; George Westergard, Vice Presi- 
dent; and Robert Luedtke, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

A few days later, the AVA received a 
letter from Mr. Leudtke with a contribution 
of $25 from the Nevada vocational forces 
for “use to foster legislation favorable to 
the interests of vocational education.” Also 
enclosed was a list of members in the asso- 
ciation for 1952-53, representing 100% of 
those in the vocational teaching profession 
in the state. Nevada deserves special praise 
for such an AVA membership record at 
this early date. 








—_— 
America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathereraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
forT REE Oar established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2204 Chicago 24, Ill. 


Write foday 
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NVATA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Meeting in Estes Park, Colo., were: standing (I. to r.), Mark Nichols, AVA Vice President 

for Agricultural Education; Joe Cuffman, Vice President, Region Il; Robert A. Wall, 

Vice President, Region Vi; Leon M. Johnson, Vice President, Region Ill; L. E. Cross, 

Acting Executive Secretary; Jess S. Smith, Past President and Treasurer; S. F. Peterson, 

Vice President, Region V; kneeling (I. to r.), Max Lampo, Vice President, Region IV; 
A. C. Hale, President; Neldon Taylor, Vice President, Region I. 


@ If only a magazine could pat its back, 
your JOURNAL would be in that interesting 
position! 

During the past few months, we have 
had requests for permission to reprint 5 
articles from 1952 issues. 

They are: Let There Be Bread, by Dr. 
Raymond F. Miller, May, 1952; Industrial 
Education in Brazil, by Dr. J. C. Wright, 
April, 1952; Kazuko Ukawa Reports, and 
Work Experience Programs, by Arthur A. 
Dick, March, 1952; and Practical Education 
for All, by Senator Dennis Chavez, Janu- 
ary, 1952. 

* * * 


@ Officers of the Lone Star Vocational 
Association are as follows: Bridges A. 
Turner, Director, Texas Southern Univer- 
sity School of Vocational and Industrial 
Education, President; Waddell H. Steward, 
Secretary; and James R. Alexander, Treas- 
urer. 

* * * 


Pay your 1953 AVA dues today. 











PLASTICS 


and Supplies 

Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal source 
of supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
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Administrators Participate in 
Montana Vocational Conference 


A. W. Johnson, Montana State Director 
of Vocational Education, appointed an 
Administrators Observation Committee to 
participate in the Montana State Voca- 
tional Conference held at Bozeman, June 
10-12: School administrators Lioyd Lafond, 
Corvallis; P. C. Crump, Ronan; A. D. John- 
son, Harrison; and Kenneth A. Rawson, 
Kalispell; attended the annual mettings of 
Montana’s vocational education services 
and, at the request of State Director John- 
son, presented an official evaluation of the 
conference. 


The administrators’ report offered com- 
pliments on the efficiency and beneficial re- 
sults of the meetings. It commended Mr. 
Johnson and his associates on various fea- 
tures.of the sessions and recommended the 
attendance of administrators, board mem- 
bers, and lay persons at future vocational 
service meetings. 

In a release concerning the appointment 
of the Administrators Observation Commit- 
tee, Mr. Johnson said: 

“This is a step in the right direction and 
should develop understanding, improve re- 
lationships, and stimulate a practical, real- 
istic total education program. Such an 
educational program will go far to meet 
the needs of all students regardless of 
future plans after high school graduation.” 





A New Group Craft Medium 
Here’s the new medium for ern 
group instruction. Ideal for 
self expression. Makes many 
useful gifts from inexpensive dime store glass- 
ware. Miracle etching cream etches designs 
on glass in just 3 minutes. Handy kits of materials from 
$1.35 to $2.89. At your dealer free folders avail. or write: 


ETCHALL, INC., COLUMBIA 10, MO. 


@ Officers and executive committee mem. 
bers of the National Vocational Agricy). 
tural Teachers Association held a busy 
meeting at Estes Park, Colo., August 6.9 
Keynote of the three-day session for vocg 
tional agriculture leaders was a continued 
effort to improve their profession. 

Topics discussed by the group included 
the need for additional appropriations, 
ways to streamline the AVA agricultural 
division’s committees, civil service for vo-ag 
teachers, methods for strengthening groups, 
service awards for national officers, report 
on incorporation proceedings, appointment 
of immediate past president as publicity 
chairman, a study on Socal Security and 
State Retirement, and plans for the NVATA 
meetings held at the AVA Convention. 

L. E. Cross, Acting Executive Secretary, 
reported that membership in the NVATA 
for 1952 is 7,623, a gain over last year of 
slightly over 800 members. In this connec 
tion, it should be noted that all member; 
of the NVATA should be members of the 
AVA. 

Mark Nichols, AVA Vice President, gave 
credit to the NVATA for strengthening the 
profession and improving the instruction 
in high school vo-ag classes. 


@ Report of the Task Force on the Han. 
dicapped is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 48 pages, 25 
cents. 

This official report of the Task Force w 
the Chairman of the Manpower Comnit- 
tee, Office of Defense Mobilization, should 
be of excellent use to teachers and officials 
who are eager to cooperate with the find 
ings and requests of the Task Force in ex 
tending opportunities to handicapped citi 
zens. 

In a letter officially transmitting the Re. 
port to Arthur S. Flemming, Assistant to 
the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization 
Task Force Chairman Theodore G. Klumpp 
said: 

“It is the sincere hope of your Task 
Force that this report, and the recom 
mendations contained therein, will result 
in an improved, expanded and coordinated 
course of action .. . and that the net result 
will be the additional of thousands of 
trained handicapped workers to the labor 
force, in support of the defense mobiliza 
tion program.” 


AVA PUBLICATIONS 


AVA booklets are planned to be a real 
help to you. Based on committee reports or 
surveys of experienced teachers and officials, 
AVA publications are practical, down-to-earth 
guides for effective action programs. 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

How to establish and work effectively with 
advisory committees. Contributions of lay 
groups to improved offerings in vocational edv- 
cation. 25c 


» A NEW LOOK AT LIFE 


ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 

What each field of vocational education and 
practical arts can add to an enriched high 
school curriculum with holding power for all 
our boys and girls. 25c 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Why and how to organize vocational schools 
on an area basis. Details of administrative 
set-up in area schools now functioning in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 25c 

Write for these booklets to AVA Headquarters 
Office, 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. Remittance should be enclosed. 
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Official List of AVA Committees 


Approved at the Cleveland, Ohio, Meeting 
of the AVA Executive Committee 
April 10-12, 1952 


Committee membership approved at the 
Spring Meeting becomes effective at the 
time of the following annual AVA Con- 
vention. Terms are for one year unless 
expiration date is indicated. 


Agricultural Education 
Agricultural Education Policy and Standards 
George Deyoe, Chairman, Illinois; J. C. 
Cannon, Alabama; Bert L. Brown, Wash- 
ington; J. §. Smith, Wisconsin. 
Agricultural Research , 
George F. Ekstrom (1953), Chairman, 
Missouri; J. B. Kirkland (1953), North 
Carolina; Henry W. Kitts (1954), Minne- 
sta; Henry Brunner (1954), Pennsylvania; 
Leo Knuti (1955), Montana; H. B. Swanson, 
ex officio, U. S. Office of Education. 


Agricultural Education Magazine ; 
B. C. Lawson, Chairman, Managing 
Board, Indiana; Byron J. McMahon, Busi- 
ness Manager, California; W. A. Smith, 
Editor, New York. 


Cooperation with Land Grant Colleges & Agri- 
cultural Extension 
R. D. Anderson, Chairman, South Caro- 
lina; Byron J. McMahon, California; L. M. 
Sasman, Wisconsin; H. C. Fetterolf, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Agricultural Committee on Veterans Training 
Cola Watson, Chairman, Vermont; J. E. 
Hill, Illinois; A. P. Fatherree, Mississippi; 
Byron J. McMahon, California. 


Veterans Training Research Committee 

E. R. Hoskins, Chairman, New York; J. B. 
Kirkland, North Carolina; R. L. Hayward, 
Missouri; W. H. Martin, Connecticut; H. M. 
Hamlin, Illinois; Mark Nichols, ex officio, 
Utah; R. E. Naugher, consultant, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Sears Roebuck Award 
Mark Nichols, Chairman, Utah; L. :M. 
Sasman, Secretary, Wisconsin; Robert A. 
Manire, Texas; H. C. Fetterolf, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Teacher Training Standards 
C. C. Scarborough, Chairman, North 
Carolina; LeRoy Bunnell, Utah; John G. 
Glavin, Massachusetts; R. W. Cline, Arizona; 
Warren G. Weller, Ohio; H. Paul Sweaney, 
Michigan; H. B. Swanson, U. S. Office of 
Education. 
Business Education 

Business Education Policy and Standards 

Arthur Walker, Chairman, Virginia; 
Harold Ostrem, Minnesota; Clinton A. 
Reed, New York; Jack Milligan, Michigan; 
W. R. Blackler, ex officio, California. 


Distributive Education 
Distributive Education Policy and Standards 
M. J. DeBenning, Oklahoma; Laura Nich- 
olson, Montana; Cecil Stanley, Nebraska; 
Samuel W. Caplan, Pennsylvania; Donovan 
R. Armstrong, ex officio, Louisiana. 


Home Economics Education 

Home Economics Coordinating Council 

Rosa Loving, Chairman, Virginia; Martha 
Creighton, Virginia. 

Home Economics Executive 
committee) 

Martha Creighton, Chairman, Virginia; 
Helen Cawley (1953), Utah; Lelia Tom- 
linson (1953), Louisiana; Muriel McFar- 


Council (policy 
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land (1955), Indiana; Arlene P. Tilton 


(1955), Rhode Island. 


Home Economics Research 
Hester Chadderdon, Iowa; Sarah Ann 
Brown, West Virginia; Anna Carol Craemer, 
Florida; Ailsie Stevenson, Washington; Ella 
Rose, Minnesota; Beulah Coon, Adviser, 
U. S. Office of Education; Martha Creigh- 
ton, ex officio, Virginia. 
Home Economics Program of Work Committee 
Enid Lunn, Chairman, Ohio; May Du- 
Bois, Oregon, Verna Payson, Vermont; 
Blanche Portwood, Oklahoma. 


Industrial Arts Education 

Industrial Arts Policy and Planning Committee 

S. Coover, Chairman, Pennsylvania; 
Dewey Barich, Michigan; George B. Cox, 
Oregon; Dwight Fowler, West Virginia; 
Chris H. Groneman, Texas; Merrill Ham- 
burg, Michigan; Ivan Hostetler, North 
Carolina; John M. Hurley, New York; 
Gordon Johnson, Indiana; G. Wesley Ketch- 
am, Connecticut; William R. Mason, Ohio; 
William Micheels, Minnesota; Claude Ni- 
hart, California; Stanley Pawelek, Maryland; 
Verne L. Pickens, Missouri; Roy Radtke, 
Wisconsin; G. Harold Silvius, Michigan; 
Merton Wheeler, Missouri; John Luding- 
ton, ex officio, U. S. Office of Education; 
Roy G. Fales, ex officio, New York. 


Elementary Industrial Arts 

Gordon O. Wilber, Chairman, New York; 
Lewis Yoho, Indiana; Carl Hamburger, 
Ohio. 


Industrial Arts Structure Committee 

James Hammond, Chairman, Massachu- 
setts; John M. Hurley, New York; G. Wes- 
ley Ketcham, Connecticut; Lynne C. Mon- 
roe, California; Chris H. Groneman, Tex- 
as; Kenneth Brown, Pennsylvania; Walter 
Williams, Florida. 


Revision of Bulletin State Supervision of Indus- 
trial Arts 
Merton Wheeler, Missouri; H. O. Schlor- 
ling, California; Frank C. Campbell, New 
York. 


Revision of Bulletin 
Industrial Arts 
Chris H. Groneman, Chairman, Texas; 

Arthur F. Ahr, New York; Clarence T. 

Baab, Colorado; Athol Bailey, Washington; 

Charles Ball, New York; Rogers L. Barton, 

Texas; C. Kenneth Beach, New York; Earl 

Bedell, Michigan; W. C. Bicknell, Illinois; 

Clyde Bowman, Wisconsin; Leroy Brewing- 

ton, Kansas; Arthur Bricker, Ohio; Ken- 

neth W. Brown, Pennsylvania; Dewey 

Barich, Michigan; Clyde E. Burns, Florida; 

John Cherry, Texas; Raymond Cherry, 

Illinois; Shriver L. Coover, Pennsylvania; 

George B. Cox, Oregon; Ross Cramlet, 

Iowa; Roy G. Fales, New York; John L. 

Feirer, Michigan; Glenn Fletcher, Texas; 

John Fuzak, Michigan; Everett R. Glaz- 

ener, Arkansas; J. Lyman Goldsmith, Cali- 

fornia; L. L. Gore, Tennessee; J. G. Gore, 

Texas; J. G. Grove, Texas; Merrill Ham- 

burg, Michigan; James T. Hammond, 

Massachusetts; Otto A. Hankammer, Kan- 

sas; O. S. Harrison, Georgia; R. Lee Horn- 

bake, Maryland; Ivan Hostetler, North 

Carolina; DeWitt Hunt, Oklahoma; John 

M. Hurley, New York; Gordon O. John- 

son, Indiana; Ray Karnes, Illinois; Doyle 


Improving Instruction in 


Kemper, Missouri; G. Wesley Ketcham, 
Connecticut; Maximilian Komow, New 
York; Hoyt H. London, Missouri; Daniel 

Lopez, California; Arthur I. Martin, 
Maine; William R. Mason, Ohio; Arthur 
B. Mays, Illinois; Lynne C. Monroe, Cali- 
fornia; A. C. Moutoux, Indiana; William 
Micheels, Minnesota; C. P. Munz, Texas; 
Ralph Nair, California; Louis V. Newkirk, 
Illinois; W. L. Newton, Mississipp; Claude 
Nihart, California; Alan R. Pawelek, Wash- 
ington; Stanley Pawelek, Maryland; Ken- 
neth Perry, Colorado; Verne L. Pickens, 
Missouri; George Radcliffe, Idaho; Charles 
M. Rice, Washington; Ellsworth Russell, 
New York; Herbert Sanders, California; 
Fred J. Schmidt, Indiana; Marshall Schmitt, 
North Carolina; G. Harold Silvius, Michi- 
gan; Homer J. Smith, Minnesota; Heber 
A. Setzin, California; Anthony Stavaski, 
Pennsylvania; Edgar Strong, New York; 
H. O. Thomas, Louisiana; Robert S. 
Thompson, New York; Philip Waldeck, 
Ohio; Gilbert G. Weaver, New York; 
Henry A. White, New Mexico; John A. 
Whitesel, Ohio; Walter R. Williams, Flor- 
ida; J. C. Woodin, Kansas; Welcome E. 
Wright, Texas. 


Trade & Industrial Education 

National Council for Trade & Industrial Edu- 

cation 

Ruth S. Lape, Ohio; Leslie G. Stier, Cali- 
fornia; James R. D. Eddy, Texas; E. I. 
Williams, Texas; H. J. Van Westrienen, 
Michigan; Samuel Fick, California; J. F. 
Ingram, Alabama; Arthur Wrigley, New 
Jersey; H. W. Howes, Connecticut; J. C. 
Woodin, ex officio, Kansas. 


AVA Automobile Mechanics 

A. D. Althouse, Chairman, Michigan; 
Harold S. Bostwick, Pennsylvania; M. D. 
Darrow, Texas; Richard Dresher, Michigan. 


Vocational Guidance 
Vocational Guidance Policy and Standards 
George Mowrer, Arkansas; Harvey Heint- 
zelman, Pennsylvania; Ramon L. Charles, 
Kansas; Glen L. Weaver, Oregon; H. C. 
Fetterolf, ex officio, Pennsylvania. 


General Committees 
American Council on Education—1952 
Harry C. Schmid (President), Minne- 
sota; H. C. Fetterolf (Past President), 
Pennsylvania; M. D. Mobley (Executive 
Secretary), Washington, D. C. 


Awards Committee 

O. D. Adams, Chairman, California; Inez 
Wallace, Georgia; John G. Glavin, Mas- 
sachusetts; M. J. DeBenning, Oklahoma; 
Chris H. Groneman, Texas; Glen W. 
Weaver, Oregon; Harold Ostrem, Minne- 
sota; Albert Jochen, New Jersey; Claude 
Nihart, California; Mary Louise Comeaux, 
Louisiana; Harry W. Sanders, Virginiz. 
Editorial Board, American Vocational Journal 

M. D. Mobley, Editor-in-Chief; W. Maur- 
ice Baker (Distributive, 1952), Kentucky; 
Morris Abrams (Agriculture, 1953), Texas; 
Evelyn Herrington (Home _ Economics, 
1953), New York; Arthur L. Walker (Busi- 
ness, 1954), Virginia; R. Lee Hornbake 
(Industrial Arts, 1954), Maryland; Russell 
K. Britton (T & I, 1955), Colorado; Guy 
O. Tollerud (Guidance, 1955), Minnesota. 
Membership Committee 

Albert Jochen (T & I), Chairman, New 
Jersey; Carol M. Humphrey (Agriculture) , 
Missouri, John A. Beaumont (Business) , 
Illinois; Harold A. Shapiro (Distributive) , 
Massachusetts; Mary Belle Vaughan (Home 
Economics), Kentucky; Gordon Johnson 
(Industrial Arts), Indiana; Guy O. Tolle- 
rud (Guidance), Minnesota; M. D. Mobley, 
ex officio. 

(Continued on page 28) 

























(Continued from page 27) 


Problems and Opportunities in Vocational Edu- 
cation for Adults and Out-of-School Youth 
Charles W. Sylvester, Chairman, Mary- 

land; John B. Coleman (T & I) , Wisconsin; 

Mary Lyle (Home Economics), Iowa; 

Claude Nihart (Industrial Arts), California; 

Harold J. Mahoney (Guidance), Connecti- 

cut; William Logan (Distributive) , Ohio; 

Bernadine Bell (Business), California; W. 

F. Stewart (Agrculture), Ohio. 

Research and Publications 
Gilbert G. Weaver (T & I, 1954), Chair- 

man, New York; William J. Micheels (In- 

dustrial, 1953), Minnesota; Louise Bernard 

(Distributive, 1953), Virginia; James M. 

Thompson (Business, 1954), Illinois; George 

Ekstrom (Agriculture, 1955), Missouri; 

Hester Chadderdon (Home _ Economics, 

1955), Iowa; M. D. Mobley, ex officio. 

International Education 
Franklin J. Keller, Chairman, New York; 

Ralph Wenrich, Michigan; Margaret 

Hutchins, New York; Emil Toews, Califor- 

nia; James R. Coxen, Adviser, Washington, 

D. C.; M. D. Mobley, ex officio. 

Legislative Committee—1952 
M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary, Chair- 

man; Harry C. Schmid, President; H. C. 

Fetterolf, Past President. 

Safety Education 
Roy Fairbrother (Distribtuive, 1953), 

Chairman, Wisconsin; Fred Schmidt (In- 


dustrial Arts, 1953), Indiana; J. E. Te- 
Poorten (T & I, 1954), Wisconsin; S. L. 
Horst (Agriculture, 1954), Pennsylvania; 


Frances Champion (Home Economics 
1955) , Florida; Robert F. Kozelka (Business, 
1955), Ulinois. 
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From the 
Office of Education 





Annual financial and _ statistical 
reports on vocational education had been 
received from 35 states by September 1. 
Last year, at this date, reports had come 
from 29. The increase reflects vigor of 
states in working with the Office of Edu- 
cation to cut a major criticism of program 


operations. Reports are currently being 
reviewed, and, where necessary, referred 
back for adjustments to the states. Statisti- 


cal procedures for national reports based 
on state reports will be completed after 
all state reports are in. 


What services in vocational education 
are you entitled to expect from the Office 
of Education. ‘Three approaches to this 
problem have just been made. The first 
is represented by changes in staff assign- 
ments in the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Edward G. Ludtke and James 
Kelly were moved to strengthen Trade and 
Industrial Education; Walter F. Shaw joined 
Clyde Humphrey, John Pope, and Henry 
Richert in Distributive Education, be- 
coming Program Specialist for the North 
Atlantic States. James Pearson remains as 
Field Representative, coordinating program 
reviews and serving as Field Representa- 
tive on administrative problems. After 
making these shifts, Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education Joseph R. Stro- 
bel will serve as Acting Chief of the Dis- 
tributive Education Branch for the remain- 
der of the year. In Assistant Commis- 
sioner Strobel’s judgment, the transfers 
make best possible use of personnel re- 
sources for the jobs which must be done 
within budget limits. 


Second approach was consideration 
given to “Rebuilding and Strengthening 
Personnel and Guidance Services Within 
the Office of Education” by a conference of 
representatives of teaching groups and 
professional organizations. Sponsored by 
the Office of Education, the conference 
met in Washington September 8-9. 


What is guidance? What can and should 
the schools do in guidance? How can the 
Office best help the schools do that job? 
Should the Office set up a special unit in 
Guidance? Or should one guidance spec 
ialist be attached to the Elementary Schools 
Section, another to the Secondary Schools 
Section, a third to Higher Education. The 
latter method integrates specialists’ services 
directly to the various types of schools, the 
former is more attractive in recognizing a 
professional service of rising importance. 
Recommendations from the conference were 
reviewed by the National Conference on 
Guidance and Personnel Services, called by 
the Office of Education, September 13-15 at 
Fast Lansing, Michigan. 

Friends of guidance hope for better treat- 
ment of this portion of the Office of Edu- 
cation budget than was given by the 82nd 
Congress. Under the budget adopted by 
the 82nd Congress guidance services of the 
Office were largely dropped. 


Third approach was that of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education’s Council of 
Advisers. Composed of 25 representatives 
of various levels and branches of our edu- 
cation system, it met in Chicago Septem- 
ber 18-19. Organization of the Vocational 
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Division, its activities, and proposed projects 
as reported by Dr. Joseph R. Strobel were 
revewed as part of the consideration of 
the total work of the Office of Education, 

AVA readers can participate in making 
Office of Education policy by writing your 
suggestions or criticisms to the Office. Your 
comments concerning the Division of Vo. 
cational Education should be addressed to 
Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Division of Vora. 
tional Education, Office of Education, Fed. 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25. D. ¢ 


A complete program that will raise 
the level of the Puerto Rican people, te. 
lieve unemployment, and improve economic 
conditions in the Islands, is the aim of 
Garcia Hernandez, Director of Vocational 
Education for Puerto Rico. Following his 
attendance at the Inter-American Seminar 
on Vocational Education on the University 
of Maryland campus, Director Hernandez 
met with the staff of the Vocational Dj- 
vision of the Office of Education to review 
the Insular Plan for Vocational Education 
and discuss the program operated in the 
Islands. Benefits of the vocational educa. 
tion acts were first made available to Puerto 
Rico in 1931. Remarkable progress has 
since been made. The program has grown 
steadily, with increases in appropriations 
at each session of the Legislature. 


The long-anticipated executive order 
permitting the occupational deferment of 
apprentices in occupations of critical short- 
age has been issued. Selective Service has 
established regulations for the guidance of 
state and local boards. For details, see the 
Selective Service headquarters in your state. 


Stimulation of applications for deferment 
of apprentices is expected to result from 
increased call-up of draft-eligible regis. 
trants due to accelerating discharge of ac- 
tive reservists in the months ahead. 


Testimony to the contribution of the 
vocational schools to the development of 
programs of practical nurse training comes 
from the Public Health Service. After 
two years’ assignment to the Trade and 
Industrial Branch of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Margaret Knapp, R.N., has been con- 
tinued in this assignment for another year 
by the Surgeon General. In the Office of 
Education she will continue to assist states 
in the development of programs of practical 
nurse training. This is part of the Public 
Health Service’s attack on national prob- 
lems of nurse power. 


U. S. delegate to a conference at 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad in July was Ata 
Lee, Program Specialist in Home Econom- 
ics Education, Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation. She attended the conference on 
home economics education and _ nutrition 
for the Caribbean area at the request of 
the U. S. FAO Interagency Committee. 


Community programs of family life 
education after 12 years of experiment are 


.reported by Muriel Brown in With Focus 


on Family Living. Shortly to appear as 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 249 the 
vivid account of what happened in widely 
different communities in Kansas, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Utah, will interest school 
administrators and teachers, as well as 
members of other professions interested in 
the organization of community programs 
for homemaking and family living. Infor- 
mation of price is not available at this 
writing, but the bulletin will be on sale 
by the Government Printing Office about 
the time you read this. 
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@ Herbert Anderson, a Point Four 
gecialist in industrial education who has 
pen surveying graphic arts in Rio de 
aneiro, has been assigned to the Dominican 
Republic to help orient personnel of a new 
industrial training school. 

Mr. Anderson is the former Dean of the 
ios Angeles Trade Technical Junior College 
in California. 














AVA Members Tour Germany 






A. E. Robinson, State Director of Voca- 

tional Education in Louisiana, and Frank 
p, Johnston, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education, New York State, are 
making a study-tour of Germany as guests 
of the German Federal Government. They 
ae among 100 leading personalities of 
4merican public, scientific, and cultural 
life to go to Germany at the invitation of 
the German Bundestag to find out, through 
their own observations, what conditions are 
like in Germany. These information trips 
are being offered by Germany in apprecia- 
tion of the exchange program carried out 
in the last few years by the U.S.A. for the 
benefit of thousands of Germans. 



















Mr. Robinson and Mr. Johnston will be 

given opportunities to observe present-day 
conditions in Germany, in general and 
within their special sphere of interest, vo- 
cational and adult education. The trip 
lasts from September 28 to October 28, 
1952, 











* * * 


@ Shelby M. Jackson, Louisiana State 
Superintendent of Public Education, was 
re-elected without opposition to his office 
for a 4-year term last spring. 









Mr. Jackson acknowledged his re-election 
in a state-wide radio address on May 23. 
He reviewed the growth and accomplish- 
ments of public schools in Louisiana and 









stated that marked improvement has been 
made in the development of vocational 
education in Louisiana. 





“More people are receiving training in 
all fields of vocational education in Loui- 
siana than ever before.” 

In closing, Mr. Jackson reviewed the task 
of education in his state and in the nation 
and said: 










“Let us remember that the true purpose 
of education is to cherish and unfold the 
seed of immortality already sown within 
us, to develop to the fullest extent the 
human capacities of every kind with which 
the God who made us has endowed us.” 

* + * 


@ R. D. Anderson, Associate State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education and State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education for 
South Carolina was recently honored by 
having his picture appear on the cover of 
the July Forestry Bulletin, published by 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. 

This issue also includes the names of all 
1%2 Forestry Winners for the six south- 
fastern states. The state winners will at- 
tend the national FFA Convention in Kan- 
sas Citv, Mo., this month. 
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@ Norman B. Carr, who has served as 
Adviser in Education for the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs in Latin America for 
the past 3 years, is now serving as Educa- 
tional Specialist, the Southeastern Signal 
School, Camp Gordon, Ga. 


* * + 
@ The 1952 Joint Conference of State 
Apprenticeship Agencies and the U. S. 
Bureau of Apprenticeship was held in 


Washington, D. C., August 20-22. 

Featured speakers included Dr. Joseph 
Strobel, U. S. Assistant Commissioner fo1 
Vocational Education and AVA’s Executive 
Secretary, Dr. M. D. Mobley 


@ Dr. C. Cayce Scarborough has been 
appointed Chairman of the Department of 
Agricultural Education at North Carolina 
State College. He succeeds Professor Leon 
E. Cook, who retired on June 30 after serv- 
ing as department head since its establish- 
ment in 1917. 

* * . 


@ Albert S. Mowery, who has served 
as Associate Professor of Agricultural En 
gineering at Pennsylvania State College since 
1946 has accepted a new position with the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association. Dr. 
Mowery will be in charge of Field Promo 
tion for the Philadelphia Area. 


Leslie G. Stier 


Leslie G. Stier, Director of the Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College 
and for 3 decades a leader in industrial 
education, died July 30 after a 6-month 
illness. He was 59. 

A Life Member of the AVA, Mr. Stier 
was a vocational education research agent 
for the University of California, a voca- 


tional education instructor in teacher train- 
ing at UCLA, a special agent in trade and 
industrial education for the U. S. Office of 
I.ducation, and instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Utah during his long career in edu- 
cation. 

Appointed Vice Principal of the Wig- 
gins Trade School in 1934, he was active 
in the revision of the school’s name to the 
Wiggins Trade-Technical Institute, and 
finally to the present Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical Junior College. 

In speaking of the death of Mr. Stier, 
Dr. Howard A. Campion, Los Angeles As- 
sociate Superintendent of Schools, said: 

“Mr. Stier leaves a great cacuum in the 
ranks of professional educators and leaves 
a great memory of thankfulness in the 
hearts of his many associates. 

“We're all going to carry on this pro- 
gram as a tribute to Mr. Stier’s firmness 
of purpose and his belief in his fellow 
man. 
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@ Miguel Tarrab, Head of the Mathe- 
matics Department in the Santiago, Cuba, 
Trades High School, is on a 6-months leave 
of absence to audit the teacher-training 
classes of the New York State Education 
Department in New York City under the 
direction of Gilbert G. Weaver, Director of 
Training, New York State Education De- 
partment. Mr. Tarrab will also visit 
vocational schools in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Connecticut. 


@ Dr. Chris H. Groneman, Head, In- 
dustrial Education Department, Texas A & 
M, served on the summer staff of the School 
of Engineering and Industrial Arts at 
Oregon State College in Corvallis. 


Laurens L. Simpson 


Laurens L. Simpson, President and Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Chas. 
A. Bennett Co., Inc. (formerly The Manual 
Arts Press), a pioneer in educational pub- 
lishing, died August 4, 1952, in Peoria, Ill. 

Mr. Simpson was noted for his early 
magazine promotion of industrial, home 
economics, and art education, and for his 
interest in publishing educational and pro- 
fessional books for these fields. A charter 
member of The Ship, the commercial ex- 
hibitors’ organization serving vocational 
and industrial arts education, he made 
many significant contributions to educators 
in these fields. 


Clyde A. Erwin 


North Carolina 
and the nation at 
large lost a friend 
and an ardent sup 
porter of vocational 
education when Dr. 
Clyde A. Erwin, 
State Superintend- 
ent of Public In- 
struction for North 
Carolina, died on 
July 19, 1952. 

In his own state, 
where he served 
with distinction for 
18 years as chief 
state school officer, 
he was ever alert to 
the needs for vocational education. Those 
on his staff who helped to shape the state's 
program of vocational education will al- 
ways cherish the warm spirit, wise counsel, 
and helpful advice he so freely gave. 

From 1937, Dr. Erwin served continu- 
ously on advisory committees for vocational 
education to the U. S. Office of Education. 
Both in his own state and as a member of 
national advisory groups, he always stood 
foursquare with determined firmness against 
any and all influences that sought to weaken 
or hinder a real, functional program in vo- 
cational education. Dr. Erwin seldom made 
an address in or out of North Carolina 
without emphasizing the imperative need 
for more and better vocational education 
programs for all the people. His helpful 
and stimulating influence will be felt for 
years to come. 





During the funeral arrangements, the 
family requested that instead of flowers, 
money be contributed to the Clyde A. 
Erwin Scholarship Fund for Vocational 
Education. This has been done and a 
sizeable amount has already been col- 
lected Warren J. Smith, State Director of 


Vocational Education, North Carolina. 
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NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 


Gum Turpentine 
is the oldest and 
most dependable 
paint thinner 
ever discovered. 
Don’t risk 

costly paint jobs 
with turpentine 
substitutes. 
Insist upon 


Gum Turpentine. 


Use it to thin oil 

paints, varnishes 
a and enamels. 

AMERICAN TURPENTINE 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
Valdosta, Georgia 








SERIOUS TRAINING GAP 
FILLED BY NEW BOOK 


For years, vocational educators have 
decried the lack of curriculum em- 
phasis and absence of instructional 
material on the rights and duties 
of the American working man. The 
need has been obvious—its impor- 
tance fully understood. That need, 
insofar as instructional materials 
are concerned, has at last been met 
with John A. McCarthy’s “Rights of 
the American Worker.” A _ small, 
low-priced ($1.00) unit, this 73-page 
booklet can be readily integrated 
into existing courses. This book 
covers the history of the labor move- 
ment, discusses the rights and ob- 
ligations of the working man, and 
explains each major piece of labor 
legislation. It marks a long step 
forward in bringing into focus the 
importance of labor on the American 
socio-economic scene. We urge you 
to examine this publication! 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. W.451 
848 East Fifty-eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 











hey Visited Us or 


During the past month, the following 
persons visited the AVA headquarters office 
in Washington: ERNESTINE MELTON, Colum- 
bia, Ga.; PAUL R. HANNA, Manila, P. L.; 
WILLIAM S. MILLER, Washington, D. C.; C. 
M. MILLER, Topeka, Kan.; R. N. EVANS, 
Champaign, Ill.; Lioyp Hircucock, Ath- 
ens, Ga.; H. M. Ivy, Meridian, Miss.; W. L. 
NEWTON, Meridian, Miss.; HENRY S. BRUN- 
NER, State College, Pa.; L. GARCIA HERNAN- 
DEZ, San Juan, P. R.; HAROLD HELDRETH, 
Chicago, Ill.; RicHarp W. OrTTEeRsoN, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ 600 volunteer workers turned out for 
a “face-lifting’” project at the Murray 
County High School farm, in Chatsworth, 
Ga., on August 21. Rural folk from Mur- 
ray and surrounding counties drove hun- 
dreds of machines to the farm, to turn it 
into a soil conservationist’s dream. The 
farm had been presented to the school 
by V. C. Pickering in 1940, but lack of 
labor had kept it from developing to its 
maximum productivity. 


Perhaps the happiest person in the 
county, as the dust began to settle on the 
200-acre farm after the daylong “work 
bee” was G. I. Maddox, vocational agri- 
culture teacher at the high school for the 
past 18 years. “It would have taken the 
boys and me ten years to do what was 
done today,” he said. The “boys” are the 
160 students enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture at the Murray County High School, 
the future farmers who will benefit from 
the soil conservation practices that were 
carried out at the school farm. 


All major projects planned for the day, 
with the exception of constructing a fish 
pond, were either finished or almost com- 
pleted. Tasks worked on included a large 
modern barn, construction of a_ baseball 
diamond and improvement of the existing 
athletic field, planting trees for forestry 
demonstration work, seeding permanent 
pastures, much of which had to be cleared 
of trees and underbrush, seeding lawns, 
erecting fences, running terraces where 
needed, and other soil building practices. 

While the work was being done on the 
farm, a program was held at the High 
School, where local and national dig- 
nitaries praised the tremendous work op- 
eration. It is high tribute to the agricul- 
tural teacher in the school, G. I. Maddox, 
for his vision and hard work, that -the 
“work bee” was so successfully carried out. 
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Jamie R. Won. 
mack, former Geor- 
gia Assistant State 

Director of Vora. 

f tional Education 

», and State Super. 

visor of Distributive 

and Trade and Ip. 

t dustrial Education, 

is now serving as 

Director of Voca. 

tional Education jp 
Paraguay. 

Mr. Wom mack 
was appointed 
his new position by 
the Institute of In 

ter-American Affairs, U. S. Department of 
State. His new address is: Division of Fay. 
cation. The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, c/o American Embassy, Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

* * 

@ AVA members, particularly those in 
vo ag shops, are invited to write to Thomas 
Emonson, Instructor of Vocational Train. 
ing at the Red House Farm School, Bux. 
ton, Norwich, Norfolk County, England. 

Mr. Emonson has written several letters 
to John Claude, Special Representative, 
School Sales, the Delta Power Tool Divi- 
sion of the Rockwell Manufacturing Com. 
pany in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Emon. 
son has asked Mr. Claude to put him in 
touch with vocational teachers in the U. §. 
as he would like very much to exchange 
letters and ideas with vocational educators 
in this country. 


@ Samuel Huston George was named 
“Master Teacher of 1952” by the Michigan 
Industrial Education Society. 


An industrial arts instructor in the Reed 
City, Michigan, High School, Mr. George 
has had 27 years of varied teaching ex- 
perience. He drew plans for and super- 
vised the construction of the industrial 
arts building in Reed City. 


In honoring Mr. George the MIES Mas- 
ter Teacher Award Committee members 
said: “It is master teachers like Sam George 
who have done so much to help pave the 
way for a good educational system in our 
State . . . We are honored to be able to 
select such an outstanding citizen for this 
honorable award.” 





Two New Books by AVA Member 


How to Recognize Type Faces by R. 
Randolph Karch. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight Publishing Company, Market 
and Center Sts., Bloomington, IIl., 1952. 
268 pages, $6.00. 

Shows 1,475 different type faces with 
their many special characteristics with 
specimens arranged in order of their 
likenesses. Provides in one volume 4a 
convenient reference to solve type prob- 
lems. 

Basic Lessons in Printing Layout, by 
R. Randolph Karch. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., 1952. 140 pages, 
spiral binding, $1.96. 

A manual of basic principles of design 
and layout in printing. The only be- 
ginning book in the field, it is the result 
of over 30 years experience and re- 
search by a noted graphic arts authority. 
It covers typographic design, display 
composition, correct spacing, and how 
to copyfit manuscript. 
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The Economics of Poultry Management, 
by Harold E. Botsford. John Wiley & Sons, 
inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1952. 337 pages, $5.75. 

Stressing economic factors, this book con- 
ins a survey of the commercial develop- 
ment of the poultry industry and a discus- 
sion of the financial opportunities of poul- 
ry husbandry. Production and marketing 
factors of the egg, chick, pullet, broiler, 
urkey, squab, goose, and guinea hen in- 
dustries receive detailed examination. 


* * * 


Stores, Merchants and Customers—A 
Philosophy of Retailing, by Lew Hahn. 
fairchild Publications, Inc., 7 E. 12th St.. 
New York 3, N. Y., 1952. 341 pp. $5.00. 
Based upon a lifetime of experience in 
the retailing field, this volume contains 
reflections and recommendations on all as- 
pects of retailing operations. It emphasizes 
the principle of the responsibility of the 
retailer as purchasing agent for the public 
at large. Mr. Hahn’s business philosophy 
is significant for anyone interested in the 
retail world. 
+ * * 


Applied Leathercraft, by Chris H. Grone- 
man. Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria 3, IIl., 
1952. 210 pages, $3.95. 

Preparing materials for leatherwork, 
drawing of designs, and step by step in- 
structions for a variety of projects are 
inluded in this book which offers 208 
illustrations. Coverage of the history of 
leather and related information is also 
featured. 

. * * 

Craft Adventures for Children, by 
Gretchen Grimm and Catherine Skeels. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., 
192. 110 pages, spiral binding, $2.00. 

Designed to meet the needs of adults 
responsible for the entertainment of child- 
ten, with particular emphasis for making 
this entertainment creative and worthwhile. 


Tailoring Suits the Professional Way, by 


Clarence Poulin. Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
Inc, Peoria 3, Ill., 1952. 191 pages, $4.50. 
In understandable simple language, 


this book describes the series of operations 
a tailor follows in making up coats, trous- 
ers, vests, and skirts. Diagrams and _illus- 
trations show how the entire suit and all 
lls parts are designed and made to fit 
different types of figures. The processes 
of cutting, pressing, stitching measuring, 
and adjusting are clearly described. 


How to Design and Install Plumbing, by 

A. J. Matthias, Jr., and Esles Smith, Sr. 
American Technical Society, 58th and 
Drexel, Chicago 37, Ill., 1952. 444 pages. 
This third edition represents a careful 
tevision of all material explaining and 
illustrating the commonly used plumbing 
Principles and their application in design- 
ing and installing typical plumbing sys- 
‘ems in modern buildings and homes. 
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Teaching through Radio and Television, 
by William B. Levenson and Edward Sta- 
sheff. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1952. 
560 pages, $4.75. 

This revised edition retains the twofold 
purpose of the original work: the im- 
provement of school broadcasting and en- 
couragement of the more effective use of 
educational programs. Authoritative tele- 
vision data is incorporated in each chap- 
ter. 

* * * 


The Use of Industry Aids in Schools, by 
Lanore A. Netzer. Wisconsin Manufac- 
turers Association, 633 N. Water St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis., 1952. 176 pages, $6.00. 

Here is a discussion of the leading ob- 
jections and opportunities in connection 
with the distribution of teaching aids spon- 
sored and prepared by industry. 

+ o * 


The Republic Oil Refining Company 
Supervisor and Human Relations, by L. K. 


Jonas. Engineering Extension Service, 
Texas A & M College System and the 
Vocational Division, Texas Education 
Agency, 1952. 

Offered here are combined notes on 
human relations from Unit II of the 
course in supervision conducted for per- 
sonnel of the Republic Oil Refining 
Company September 17-October 12, 1951. 

* *. * 


Fundamental Jobs in Electricity, by Ed- 
gar C. Perry and Harry V. Schafebook. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd 


St., New York 18, N. Y., 1952. 306 pages, 
$3.60. 
Basic instructional material for introduc- 


tory courses in the fundamentals of elec- 
tricity are offered in this revised text. 
+ * * 


Machine Shop Technology, by C. A. Fel- 
ker. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1952. 

The material in this book is organized 
around shop skills and operations. In- 
formation essential to these skills is in- 
cluded. 

* * > 


Pictorial Encyclopedia of Furs, by 
thur Samet. 
St.. New 
$10.25. 

A comprehensive collection of accurate 
and up-to-date information on furs and 
construction of fur garments. Over 6090 
illustrations, many in natural colors, de- 
scribe various mutations, breeding prac- 
tices, manufacturing techniques, etc. 


Primer of Electronics and Radiant Ener- 
gy, by Don Caverly. Mc-Graw Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1952. Second Edition. 343 pages, 
$5.50 

Written to satisfy the widespread curio- 
sity about the general principles underly- 
ing electronics and how radiant energy is 
produced and controlled. 


Ar- 
Arthur Samet, 130 West 30th 
York, N. Y., 1952. 489 pages, 





See these 
texts at 
RAEN the 

AVA Convention 








Fundamental Jobs 
in Electricty 


New 2nd Edition 


Perry and Schafebook. Gives students 
broad knowledge of electrical theory and 
\practice. 133 practical jobs on all the 
lessentials. New material electronics, 
\television, lighting, and selection of motors. 


|All illustrations modernized, and many new 





on 


General Trade 


| 

| 

| 
Mathematics 
| New 2nd Edition 





Van Leuven. Presents all the mathe- 
|matics needed in the basic trades, such as 
automotive mechanics, machine shop, and 
carpentry. Boxed examples stress methods, 
rules, New material on 


vocational finance, rules and formulas, square 





and formulas. 


root tables, and geometric constructions. 


General Metals—Feirer 

General Woodworking—Groneman 
Automotive Mechanics, 2nd Ed.—Crouse 
Automotive Workbooks (5)—Crouse 


Problems in Mechanical Drawing, First 
and Second Courses—Levens and Edstrom 


Repairing and Constructing Farm Buildings 
—Wooley 








| MeGRAW- HILL 
_ BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
| New York 36, N. Y. 
| 
| 








Automobile Body Reconditioning, by 
Theo. A. Wohlfeil, Erik E. Frisk, and A. 
B. Saxman. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 1952. 
157 pages, $3.60. 

This technical volume covers the major 
phases of automobile body repair and re- 
finishing. The methods described are ap- 
plicable in training as well as in actual 
practice. 

* * * 

How to Plan a House, by Gilbert Town- 
send and J. Ralph Dalzell. American 
Technical Society, 58th and Drexel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1952. 584 pages, $6.95. 

This book has been planned to provide 
a complete course in design in the residen- 
tial field. In addition, many chapters can 
be used as supplementary material for 
specialized studies in building. 

. * * 


Leathercraft Is Fun, by Elise Mannel. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., 1952. 94 pages, $2.50. 

Complete information for the beginner 
on how and where to purchase materials, 
how to care for tools, and basic steps in 
leatherworking. Instructions for 25 simple- 
to-make leather articles include working 
drawings and illustrations of the finished 


product 
* * * 


Building Trades Blueprint Reading and 
Sketching. Delmar Publishers, Inc., Al- 
bany 7, N. Y., 1952. 193 pages, spiral 
binding, $2.50. 

Basic fundamentals of interpreting and 
making blueprints, trade sketches and 
specifications are presented in this text 
which qualified instructors and craftsmen 
have prepared. Each unit is self-complete, 
written in simple trade language. 


Notes on Instructor Training for Per- 
sonnel of the Health and Safety Division, 
Bureau of Mines, by E. L. Williams. Texas 
Engineering Extension Service, Texas A & 
M College System, College Station, Texas, 
1952. 43 pages. 

This new publication by AVA's 1949 
President, E. L. Williams, is a summary 
of the notes from a series of conferences 
conducted at various branch offices of the 
Health and Safety Division of the Bureau 
of Mines, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. This course for instructors was 
geared to review basic principles, offer 
practice teaching and provide experience 
in conference direction. 


* * * 


Forging and Forming Metals, by S. E. 
Rusinoff. American Technical Society, 58th 
and Drexel, Chicago 37, Ill., 1952. 279 
pages, $3.95. 

Impact forging, press forging, upset 
forging, extrusion, heat-treatment of forg- 
ings, cleaning and finishing forgings, in- 
spection, safety, metal quality, and the 
designing of forgings and tools and dies 
are all thoroughly covered in this authori- 
tative text. Explanations are supplemented 
with photographs and many specially pre- 
pared drawings. 


* * * 


Recommended Reading and Texts for 
Mason Training. Mason Relations Depart- 
ment, Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1520—18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1952. 24 pages, free. 

This bibliography was prepared for the 
use of instructors, apprentices, and joint 
apprenticeship committees. 
made as to who would be able to make 
the best use of each item. 


Suggestions are 


Elementary Metallurgy, by W. T. Frier, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nq 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 1952, 258 pages, 
$4.50. 

The second edition of this well-known 
text incorporates new developments in the 
field in a practical, easily understood 
analysis of elementary metallurgy. Wel 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams, 
the book gives considerable space to con. 
stitution diagrams, fundamental to aq 
thorough understanding of metallurgy. 


Essentials of Industrial Education, py 
Arthur B. Mays. McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y, 
1952. 248 pages, $3.75. 

The book contains a clear, accurate, and 
readable account of background, problems, 
purposes, and procedures involved in the 
total field of industrial education. 


* * . 


Fix Your Ford, by Bill Toboldt. Good- 
heart-Willcox Co., 1321 S. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, Ill., 1952. 208 pages, $2.50. 

Based on the successful experience and 
know-how of hundreds of the country’s 
top Ford service men, this book covers the 
servicing and repairing of Ford V-8's and 
6’s from 1932 up to and including the 1952 
models. 

. * * 


Beginning Electricity, by J. R. Eaton. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1952. 365 pages, $5.50 

This book provides full, clear instruc- 
tion in fundamentals of electricity and ex- 
plains why each of the basic» 


electrical 
devices works as it does. 





These four 
related 





....$995; ii 


new monographs 
information for 
year of apprentice instruction. 
a unit pattern with complete 
tor’s plan for each unit. 
plete testing and review program il- 
lustrated profusely with photographs, 
line drawings, circuit diagrams. 


RY Text Workbooks for Related Instruction... 


\ 


ELECTRICAL APPRENTICE 
1, i, WL, IV. 


present 
specific 
Follows 
instruc- 
Includes com- 


each 


MACHINIST APPRENTICE 
IL, i, UL, IV. 


This series covers the essential related 


technical information the apprentice 


must master. Each workbook provides 
for Blueprint Reading, Shop Sketching, 
Mathematics, Science, and Related Trade 
Theory. The content is arranged to 


make individual instruction practicable. 





Electrical Apprentice 


$2.85; 


While organized for apprentice training, his material will also 
serve day trade and technical programs, diversified occupations 


AUTOMOTIVE BLUEPRINT 
READING AND SKETCHING 


programs, extension classes, industrial courses. 
Net $1.85; Il 

Ready March 1953. 

Send Now for On-Approval Copies! 


Ready Nov. 52; 


Provides selected problem material for 
those who must develop skills in in- 
terpreting service manual charts, spec- 
ifications; assemble, exploded and sec- 
tional drawings and wiring diagrams. 
Prerequisite to this course are the fun- 
damentals presented in Basic Blueprint 
Reading & Sketching. 


Be sure to see the latest in Up-to-Date 
Instructional Material 


0 
85 Assignment Units, Review Problems, Wire-o-bound 
BASIC BLUEPRINT READING & SKETCHING, Olivio & Payne 


BUILDING TRADES BLUEPRINT READING and SKETCHING— 
Basic Course. 


Net $1.25 


INCORPORATED 


ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 
$2.50 
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